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4] The President General's Message 


1776 D Street seems positively hushed 
and quiet these lengthening spring days after 
the intense, concentrated activity of our sixty- 
seventh Continental Congress. It was deeply 
inspiring and stimulating to have so many of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
gathered here to work together in the best 
interests of our National Society, and for the 
welfare and protection of our country. I am 
more grateful than I can say to all of you 
who contributed so generously of your expe- 
rience, your abilities and your devotion, to 
our mutual benefit. 


The inspiration, the stimulus so generated 
by our work together remains, and will be 
cherished as a precious help and guide in 
carrying out our responsibilities. Your con- 
fidence serves but to deepen and strengthen 

our feeling of responsibility to all of you, and our wholehearted commitment to the 
work ahead. 


I have snatched what time I could these past days to pore over the fascinating auto- 
graphed letters, manuscripts and documents, representing all the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, in the important collection recently acquired for our Amer- 
icana Room. One thinks one is deeply aware of the past, of history, but as I held and read 
some of those letters, as I read the very manuscripts in which Richard Henry Lee and 
George Mason formulated, and insisted upon, a Bill of Rights, the struggles and the 
achievements of our founding fathers took on an even more vivid reality, an unprecedented 
sense of immediacy. But it is not just a question of the facts of the past—of the way 
things “actually happened”—that is of prime importance; it is the meaning of those facts ; 
it is their relevance to us today; it is their importance to the future. I felt there, over- 
whelmingly, the relevance of that Past to our present, and heard, so‘clearly, the continuing 
urgency of its message to us. 


From this message we can still know what is really at stake today, and from it we can 
draw fresh courage to face and fight the signs of chaos. 


In this memorial month of May, when many of us pay tribute to those who have served 
their country well, let our tribute be a reaffirmation of that “very sacred compact” Edmund 
Burke spoke of as exsiting “between the dead, the living, and the unborn.” 
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Franklin, Patrick Henry, Madison, George Mason and Richard Henry Lee and other great names are on exhibit 
Room. 


lled in the Americana 


Washington, 


Important letters by 
in the new display cases insta 


= FEW YEARS AGO we heard oi 


warnings of the drift toward socialism in 
America. Today we are witnessing the 
realization of some of those predictions. 
Strange and new interpretations of both 
constitutional government and Christian 
teachings are creeping steadily into our 
way of life by which the will of the people 
is being suppressed and the church is shift- 
ing its historic position. Religious vision- 
aries and political propagandists are telling 
the world that its only need as its goal is 
the establishment of a one-world, one- 
church order. These are indeed strange 
sentiments in the light of a “government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” with its priceless freedom. Ameri- 
cans cherish most of all freedom of re- 
ligion and the privilege of choice in, and 
the protection of, society. These are per- 
sonal freedoms that cannot legally be ruled 
out by any court in a free America! 

The original states having come into 
existence first, they founded the nation— 
founded it upon the principle of Consti- 
tutional liberty. With the adoption of the 
Constitution national government came 
into existence and thereupon America’s 
social structure and freedom of worship 
were established, based upon the rights 
and privileges of individuals under that 
great document. The late Justice Jackson, 
former member of the Supreme Court, 
wrote in his Opinions these significant 
words: 


The priceless heritage of our society is 
the unrestricted constitutional right of 
each member to think as he will... . 
It is not the function of the government 
to keep the citizen from falling into 
error; it is the function of the citizen to 
keep the government from falling into 
error. 


Pressure movements designed to influ- 
ence public thinking may result disastrously 
in a lack of thinking on the part of some, 
and now that the church seems prevailed 
upon or coerced into political policies in 


a program of “social reform,” the Ameri- 
can scene is now one of confusion and 
resentment. 

America achieved its greatness and won 
world-wide esteem under its established 
traditions which prevailed unchanged 
throughout the several centuries of its 
history. The founders of America declared 
that there are certain inalienable rights due 
every human being—to which all agree— 
but they did not include a “social order” 
in that declaration. There is in reality no 
such thing as “social equality,” nor can 
a universal brotherhood exist in a world 
order as we know it. We are often re- 
minded that “all men were created equal” 
but many people seem to forget that much 
has happened since creation. We are part 
of an imperfect world, in which there is 
neither social equality nor universal 
brotherhood. It is not in the province of 
this nation to change it because society is 
a personal privilege. Neither is it the 
mission of the church to try to change the 
world order. The church’s only mission 
is with individuals of any nation or tribe 
of people, but not with the political order 
of governments. How long will politicians, 
lobbyists and religious “reformers” pre- 
tend that a “one-world brotherhood” 
just around the corner and continue their 


. false cry of “peace, peace when there is no 


peace.” 

The history of the church in America is 
much a part of the history of our country 
during the years of its founding because 
the founders themselves recognized in its 
teachings the ultimate in freedom, justice 
and righteous living. And it was upon 
those principles that the Constitution was 
written. They recognized the fact that 
Christian teachings and precepts transcend 
all moral laws. The sad fact that the 
church today is reaching outside its realm 
of the religious in human welfare and is 
becoming involved in a futile program of 
“social reform” is an amazing paradox in 
the history of the church in America. Many 
ministers and church leaders actually en- 
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dorse the present politico-religious move- 
ment of ecumenical design. Do they dare 
refute the historic position of America’s 
founders, or the Christian faith of our 
forefathers? Who can claim pre-eminence 
over the sound judgment and Christian 
faith that characterized an earlier period? 
Can an apostate age set up a better stand- 
ard of conduct or righteous judgment? 
And yet there are those who assume such 
prerogative. In doing so they pass judg- 
ment upon thousands of Americans now 
living and many more such thousands who 
have long since passed on. 

To undertake the rebuilding of society 
on ecumenical terms is just another effort 
to build a tower of Babel. It just can’t 
be done. Christ’s mission was, and still is, 
with individuals, and He certainly did not 
preach a social gospel during His earthly 
ministry. The social gospel, as advocated 
by some today, is one of the manifestations 
that lead ultimately to a complete socialistic 
state and dictatorship. Such ideas belong 
to Communistic teachings and are not in 
the Christian tradition. 

Why, then, do we find the church today 
in the political realm? We might also ask 
why is the social gospel replacing the great 
doctrinal sermons of the past? It seems 
significant that along wXh the present tend- 
ency toward socialism that there should 
be a corresponding departure from many of 
the tenets of our historic faith, Gn many 
points Christian doctrine formerly held by 
the church is often rejected or ignored. 
Some of the more popular books today 
covering religious subjects are stripped of 
all doctrine. In a confused state of mind 
therefore, some are misguided into liberal, 
or so-called “positive thinking,” and ulti- 
mately swept into socialistic trends. 

The Bible and the Constitution alike are 


_ ing Secretary Genera 


_ The National Society regrets to report the death of: SoG : 

Mrs. Frances Margaret Smith Trottman (James Franklin) of Wisconsin who 
passed away on January 9, 1958. She was a member of the Benjamin Tallmadge 
Chapter. She held the office of Vice President General 1933-36, State Regent of 
Wisconsin 1928-31, and State Vice Regent of Wisconsin 1925-28. 

Mrs. Helen N. Joy (Henry B.) passed away at her home in Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan March 13, 1958. She was a member of the Louisa St. Clair Chapter. 
She was elected Honorary Vice President General in 1935. She served as Record- 
1 1932-35 and Vice President 
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often misinterpreted to conform to the 
policies or beliefs of individuals or groups. 
Bible verses are quoted without regard to 
context or meaning, though sometimes 
applied with seeming appropriateness. 

Some Christian leaders who now claim 
a religious awakening in America, are at 
variance with others, equally prominent, 
who disclaim such optimism amid the 
confusion, dissension and tragedies of the 
nuclear age. The former groups insist that 
everything points to a renewal of religious 
faith and a better world, regardless of con- 
ditions. Among these are some middle-of- 
the-road evangelicals of our times who 
refuse to be classed with either “extreme 
fundamentalists” or “liberals.” Their aim 
is the promotion of the ecumenical move- 
ment by way of the social gospel—the 
expanding of the church. The emphasis is 
on church organization. This position is 
backed by the World Council of Churches 
which is not concerned with matters of 
orthodoxy or sound doctrine. Nevertheless, 
we observe opposition within the ranks. 
Neither the National nor World Council has 
been able to unite Christendom. Many de- 
nominations decline affiliation. 

The church’s position therefore in these 
matters of ecumenical planning and the 
social gospel is not easily defined, or de- 
fended. This much is clear. If Christian 
principle is involved in these issues, it is 
in reversed order. Strange indeed is the 
fact that we find the church on the wrong 
side of justice and Christian tradition. Will 
it continue to follow this disastrous pattern 
or will it revert to its historic role in the 
religious realm? END 


Minnie May Thayer (Mrs. D. W.) is a member 
of the Fort McHenry Chapter, D.A.R., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ND by a sixteen-year-old girl! 
fortunately she did not have as brilliant 
a publicity agent as the poet Longfellow, 
so her heroic feat has not been as well 
known as Revere’s, except in Putnam 
County, New York, and vicinity, where she 
lived when her amazing stunt was per- 
formed. In this locality many markers and 
memorials have been placed, and several 
New York papers and magazines have had 
accounts of her gallant deed. But such an 
event must be brought to mind many times 
and in diverse ways before it becomes a 
part of the American story. 

Revere was a strong man of forty at the 
time of his famous ride of about twelve 
miles, over what passed then for good 
roads; she, two years later, was a country 
girl riding over rough trails for an esti- 
mated twenty-five to forty miles. They 
were alike in that both succeeded in 
arousing enough men to thwart the British 
in their attempt to seize American army 
supplies which were sorely needed by the 
Colonials. 

Sibyl Ludington was the eldest of twelve 
children of an outstanding patriot, Colonel 
Henry Ludington, scion of a family of 
considerable wealth and prestige, who had 
served with distinction in many of the 
French and Indian skirmishes of his 
younger days. In 1776 he was made a 
Colonel, and organized about four hundred 
men and officers in his vicinity into a 
company of militia. 

The first Ludington in this country was 
in Massachusetts before 1640. Before this 
there were three centuries or so of British 
nobility in the family. A town of that 
name is mentioned in the Domesday Book, 
and there is tradition of a Ludington in 
the Third Crusade. 

Many diligent ancestor seekers have 
come up against a blank wall when their 
search led them to Danbury, Connecticut, 
and they learned that all public records 


_ of that town were burned by the British 


in 1777. However, records were not the 
object of the invasion of that little village, 


but war supplies and food which had been 


stored there in large quantities, to say 
nothing of a cache of rum included with 
the medical supplies. A band of some two 
thousand British regulars under General 
Tryon—Col. Ludington himself had been 
trained under Tryon—had landed near 
Norwalk and headed for Danbury to take 
these supplies. The town was soon ablaze, 
but the force did not hurry away—possibly 
detained by the supply of rum available. 
Anyway, a messenger who had been shot in 
the melee soon started out to summon Col. 
Ludington, and arrived at his home after 
a hard twenty-mile ride, too weary to go 
farther to give the alarm to the Colonel’s 
scattered militia. The Colonel could not 
go himself, for he must be at home to 
muster the men as they arrived, and there 
was no other man available for the ride. 

What to do? Sibyl was the answer. She 
was ready and willing to start at a minute’s 
notice, and she knew the wild country and 
where each neighbor was located. 

Now imagine you are watching TV, 
and you will see a slip of a girl with hair 
flying wild, mounted on a big bay horse 
with a man’s saddle, in a day when any 
perfect lady rode side-saddle, a rope halter 
in lieu of a bridle, galloping madly 
through the night—we hope there was a 
-moon—over rugged trails, with trees and 
bushes threatening at every turn to brush 
her off her precarious perch—stopping at 
each house just long enough to shout a 
warning and tell the menfolks to hurry 
to her father’s. No time to worry about 
Indians or wild animals, which were a very 
real menace. At one point a fork in the 
road—should she take the longer way or 
take a short cut and trust the men she 
warned to go across lots and tell their 
neighbors? History doesn’t clear up this 
point, but in any case she certainly covered 
a round trip of at least twenty-five miles, 
probably more, in what must afterwards 
have seemed to her like a nightmare. What 
a tired child she must have been when at 

(Continued on page 542) 
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I WANT, I need, I want.” 

This seems to be the cry all over Amer- 
ica today. We yearn for automatic washer- 
driers, garbage disposals, color television 
sets and hi-fi piped throughout the house. 
We want two cars in the garage, and we 
dream of vacation trips to fabulous places. 
There is no complete happiness in our daily 
life because we are constantly searching for 
the unattainable, believing that it will have 
the magic touch for perfection in gracious 
living. 

Recently, while doing some research on 
the period of the American Revolution, I 
found a letter written by a young woman 
who spoke rather gaily and light-heartedly 
of poverty. As long as it had to be borne, 
why not bear it with verve? Poverty 
could even be a blessing, according to Miss 
Elizabeth Whitman. 

She was writing to a recently married 
friend who planned to move to Hartford, 
Connecticut, the home of the letter writer. 
The bride had asked her friend to look for 
some kitchen and china ware. If it was 
avaflable in Hartford, she would not buy 
it in New Haven. As their budget was 
limited, she asked her friend to look for 
something inexpensive. The part of the 
letter that attracted my attention was the 
writer’s commentary on poverty. 

As a minister’s child, Elizabeth Whitman 
was used to poverty. It was a genteel pov- 
erty, however, for her life was enriched by 
good books and amiable, well-educated 
friends. Her father, the Reverend Elnathan 
Whitman, had passed away several years 
before she wrote this letter, and she, with 
her two sisters, lived with their mother in 
Hartford. Somehow they managed to send 
their younger brother to Yale. 

America had just fought a war, and dur- 
ing the six and a half years of struggle, 
civilians were rationed on beef. There was 
a shortage of spices, raisins, and all im- 
ported foodstuffs, and a good tea had to be 
secured from the privateers. Black markets 
sprang up everywhere, and inflation was so 
severe that the “continental,” the paper dol- 
lar issued by Congress, became almost 


A Lesson on Poverty 


by Mabelle B. McGuire 


worthless. Poverty during the war of the 
Revolution was poverty indeed. 

“As to what you tell of your poverty,” 
wrote Miss Whitman, “I am glad of it 
with all my heart, for many reasons. | be- 
lieve I shall not mention more than three 
or four, and leave the rest to some other 
opportunity. 

“In the first place, then, I love you so 
well as to be willing to share almost any 
fortune with you, and we are poor, and 
always have been so, and are contriving to 
become still more poor if we can. In this 
we are no way singular. Most of the people 
of merit that we have ever known or heard 
of, are or were so before us. I do not mean 
to imply that because we are poor we must 
absolutely be people of merit, but I think, 
as the world goes, the sign is very much in 
our favor. Then, as for poets and men of 
genius, with whom you have a right to 
class your husband, they have always been 
poor from time .immemorial. I need not 
mention Homer, the prince of them, who 
sung his epic poem about the streets, nor a 
thousand others, whose history I dare say 
you have at your tongue’s end. For my 
part, I am apt to imagine poverty to be a 
peculiar mark of the favor of Heaven, as 
the ancients used to esteem it to be struck 
by lightning. I only wish, my dear, that 
you were half as well convinced of its bless- 
ings and advantages as I am. You would 
then be perfectly contented if it should be 
your lot—which, however, you are by no 
means certain of, unless you take great 
pains to deserve it.” 

This delightful letter was written to Mrs. 
Ruth Baldwin Barlow, wife of Joel Barlow, 
author of “The Vision of Columbus” and 
“Hasty Pudding,” diplomat and _philan- 
thropist. Before he died, Mr. Barlow was a 
very wealthy man, but he did much good 
with his money. It was he who gave finan- 
cial backing to Robert Fulton when that 
young man was working on his inventions 
in Paris. The Barlows opened their home 
to him, and Fulton lived with them for 
several years while he made his experi- 

(Continued on page 537) 
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In western Ohio, history is becoming a 
vital force and a new interest in our local, 
state and national heritage is being accom- 
plished through the efforts of the Anthony 
Wayne Parkway Board. 

After several years of conferences, sur- 
veys of public interest, and serious study, 
the state of Ohio, in 1947, established the 
Anthony Wayne Parkway Board. It was 
charged with the planning of a series of 
historic shrines and recreational areas in 
western Ohio, to be connected by modern 
highways approximating the military traces 
of the armies of the Indian Wars, 1790- 
1795 (Harmar, 1790; St. Clair, 1791; 
Wayne, 1793-1795). 

At the beginning, five general purposes 
were outlined: (1) the planning of a 
program for the ‘development of parkways 
and routes and for the marking of historic 
sites; (2) the encouragement of research 
in the history of the Old Northwest and a 
program for publishing the results; (3) 
the promotion of a program of education 
by disseminating information concerning 
Anthony Wayne and the Old Northwest; 
(4) the promotion of historical celebra- 
tions commemorative of the period of 
Wayne’s conquest; and (5) the planning 
and promotion of parks of various kinds.” 

Ten years later, the Board can report 
with justifiable pride on its progress toward 
these objectives. Its planning program has 
resulted in the establishment of new sites 
and recreational areas. Military trace mark- 
ers have been erected on some 450 miles 
of highway designated as the “Anthony 
Wayne Parkway.” Various archaeological 
excavations and reconstructions of historic 
structures have been made through the co- 
operation of the Board with other national, 
state, and private agencies. These include 
the excavations at Fort Washington (Cin- 
cinnati), Fort St. Clair (Eaton), and Fort 
Miamis (Maumee). The Fort Recovery 


by Richard C. 


Historical Editor and Research Historian 


ng of the Treaty of Greene Ville, 1795, 
whi Signing of the Old Northwest to American 
Settlement. The painting by Howard Chandler 
Christy hangs in the State House at Columbus. 


restoration at Fort Recovery came as a 
result of its research and cooperation with 
the Ohio Historical Society and the reno- 
vation of the canal locks at Loramie Sum- 
mit resulted from the concerted action of 
the Board and the Ohio Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. Other restorations are 
being planned. Scores of historical markers 
have been erected, many through the co- 


‘operation of various local D.A.R. chapters. 


Publications of various types have been 
distributed to schools, universities, libra- 
ries, civil and patriotic organizations. 
Specially planned tours through the Park- 
way District have been conducted by the 
Board, and cooperation has been given on 
every level for the production and promo- 
tion of historic pageants and celebrations. 

The Board takes especial pride in its 
work with schools. Firmly believing that 
the younger generation cannot be expected 
to carry its adult burden of responsible 
citizenship without a knowledge of its his- 
toric heritage, it has distributed over three 
hundred thousand items of historic interest 
to. school children, has published a Teach- 
er’s and has in various 
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school programs. Along this same line, it 
is currently cooperating with the Boy 
Scouts of America in the District in the 
establishment of a hiking trail over the 
route “Mad” Anthony Wayne took from 
Cincinnati to Fallen Timbers, Part of the 
trail is now open and, by next spring, 
Scouts will be able to hike the full length 
of the longest Boy Scout hiking trail in the 
United States. 

In recognition of its contribution to his- 
torical interest and knowledge, the Board 
has twice received the “Award of Merit” of 
the American Association for State and 
Local History (1952, 1955), the only or- 
ganization in the United States to be hon- 
ored by a repeat award. It also received 
(1956) an award for its public relations 
program from the Legislative Digest and 
Review. 

Looking back over its decade of positive 
accomplishments, the Board realizes that 
these programs have come to fruition only 
through its cooperation with like-minded 
state, local, and private agencies. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Children of the American Revolution, 
United States Daughters of the War of 
1812, the American Legion, various histo- 
rical societies, civic groups, and govern- 
mental organizations have all given their 
cooperation and share in this feeling of 
achievement. 

Currently, in cooperation with the Ohio 
Historical Society, the Board is publishing 
The Journal of Joseph Gardner Andrews, 
post surgeon of Fort Defiance. This item 
is of particular interest to all historically- 
minded individuals in that it is a full and 
complete day-by-day commentary on that 
fateful year, 1795, as seen through the eyes 
of Harvard-trained and New England- 
reared Joseph Gardner Andrews, now 
transplanted into the center of the wilder- 
ness. Here are reviewed the occurrences of 
garrison life, his medical practice, his 
ruminations on the progress of the Indians 
toward peace, his comments on the weather, 
his diet, and a host of other topics which, 


Marker erected in 1953 by the Indian Hill 
Chapter, D.A.R. (Cincinnati), in cooperation with 
the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board. 


together, give a panoramic view of the 
frontier not included in other journals and 
diaries of the period. The volume is due 
for distribution on or about January 1, 
1958. 

Also waiting for sponsorship for publica- 
tion is the complete official correspondence 
between Wayne and the various secretaries 
of war under whom he served. Titled 
“Campaign Into The Wilderness,” this vol- 
ume, if it can be supported and published, 
will be one of the nest contributions to 
our knowledge of early frontier history. 
As yet the Board has not received the neces- 
sary sponsorship. 

The twenty-three counties of western 
Ohio, which comprise the Anthony Wayne 
Parkway District, are becoming increasing- 
ly popular with tourists desiring a look into 
their historic past. In neighboring Indiana, 
the Anthony Wayne Parkway Commission 
of that state carries the frontier story 
across the state line. 

While the Board can look with pride on 
the progress of the past, it looks forward 
with enthusiasm to the projected develop- 
ments of the future. 

For information on the Board’s program, write 
to: The Anthony Wayne Parkway Board, The 
Ohio State Museum, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

D.A.R. Chapters that are cooperating: Marie- 
mont, Indian Hill, Warriors’ Trail, Fort Greene 
Ville, Fort Defiance, Ursula Wolcott, Black 


Swamp, Fallen Timbers, Fort Industry, and Anna 
Fiske. 


National Chairman of D.A.R. Magazine Committee 


Mrs. John J. Wilson of Washington, D. C., has been appointed National Chairman 
of the D.A.R. Magazine Committee. She is a former regent of the Katherine Mont- 
gomery Chapter, D.A.R. and is the newly elected state vice regent in the District of 
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D UE to the y vias a trouble and expense 
caused by publication of errors in abstract- 
ing and copying the original records of 
Moza Hurt, it seems desirable and very 
important that accurate data from certi- 
fied photostat copies and careful personal 
examination of the source material be made 
available to future generations through the 
medium of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine. 

Having acquired land on the Rappahan- 
nock River on part of the Robert Beverley 
tract along the Pamunkey and North 
Anna, Moza Hurt of St. Margarets Parish, 
Caroline County, Virginia, was appointed 
Constable in 1752.” 

Moza Hurt was appointed road-overseer 
in the stead of Joel Hurt and ordered to 
keep said road in repair according to law, 
1755-1758. On his petition it was “ordered 
that his precinct be from Burks bridge 
along the church road to Pamunkey river 
and to have the lower precincts” in St. 
Margarets Parish.* 

March 10, 1763, “Moza Hurt, Philemon 
Hurt, Mary Hurt being. first privately ex’d 
ackn their Deed Indented to Thomas Jones 
and ordered to be recorded,” in Caroline 
County, Virginia.‘ 

In 1769, “At a Court for Caroline Coun- 
ty the 10th of August 1769. Ordered that 
Thomas Jones settle his account with Moza 
Hurt before John Taylor, Jeremiah Rawl- 
ins and George Guy or any two & that 
they report to Court.” * This is, no doubt 
the record which Mr. T. E. Campbell mis- 
takenly listed among those under “Estates 
& Executors Or Administrators,” giving 
Moza Hurt’s name under the heading “De- 
cedents.” ° 

About 1763, in Caroline County, Moza 
Hurt, “by the tender indulgence and earnest 
importunity” of his wife, whose name is 
not given in his will, “made a Deed of Gift 
of sundry of my negroes to my then four 
Children, to wit, Jane, Bettey, Philemon, 
and Sarah Hurt,” as mentioned in his will 
in Halifax County, Virginia, dated 15th 
December 1 791, and proved 28th ee 


1793,’ and also in a Disclaimer by the 
four children mentioned, in Campbell 
County, Virginia, dated 5th January, 1782.° 

Who was the first wife of Moza Hurt, 
mother of his children? When and where 
were they married? Who were the parents 
of Moza Hurt and this wife? 

Moza Hurt and his children removed 
from Caroline County, Virginia to Bedford 
County, Virginia, when his elder son, Phile- 
mon Hurt, born October 6, 1758, in Caro- 
line County, Virginia, was “quite a youth,” 
“about eighteen years of age.” ® 

October 23, 1775, by deed, Wm. Gillen- 
tine and wife Susanna of Halifax County, 
Virginia, conveyed to Moza Hurt of Bed- 
ford County, Virginia, 284 acres of land in 
Bedford County, Virginia.’° 

October 23, 1775, by deed, “Moza Hurt 
of Bedford County” conveyed to Charles 
Talbot of the same county, 150 acres of 
land, for entry of land adjoining the said 
Hurt, on Whiping Creek and Staunton 
River." 

May 23, 1778, by deed, “Moza Hurt of 
Bedford County” conveyed to Edward Rob- 
ertson of same county, 100 acres on Whip- 
ing Creek.'? 

In 1778 Moza Hurt of Bedford County 
bought from Joseph Moody and his wife, 
Agnes, 235 acres of land on Terrible Creek 
(both sides) 

April 2, 1778, Moza Hurt of Bedford 
County, Virginia, sold to Thomas Hodges 
of Halifax County, Virginia, 30 acres of 
land, being a part of Wilson Mattox’s sur- 
vey. 14 

April 1782, in Halifax County, Virginia, 
Moza Hurt married as his second wife, Mrs. 
Phebe Mann, widow of Robert Mann who 
is said to have died of “black smallpox.” 
The marriage bond, dated April 10, 1782, 
is signed by Moza Hurt and Philemon 
Hurt “of county of Halifax.” *° 

Halifax and Bedford Counties, Virginia, 
were cut from the old and extensive Lunen- 
burg County, Virginia, in 1752 and 1753, 
respectively ; and Campbell County was cut 
from Bedford County territory in 1782.** 
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This division of the counties caused the 
large land holdings of Moza Hurt to fall 
in the different counties at various dates. 

January 5, 1782, three-and-a-half months 
before he married Mrs. Phebe Mann, Moza 
Hurt persuaded his four eldest children, 
John Adams who was the widower of Jane 
Hurt Adams, Betty who was the wife of 
Michael Prewitt, Jr., Philemon Hurt, and 
Sarah Hurt, to file a disclaimer to the slaves 
given them by Deed of Gift about 1763 in 
Caroline County, Virginia. A certified copy 
of this disclaimer is as follows: 

Deed Book 1, Page 5, Campbell County, Virginia 
TO ALL TO WHOME IT MAY CONCERN 
GREETING KNOW YE that whereas our loving 
Father Moza Hurt to indulge our more seeming 
Loving Mother did in the Year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-three or 
sometime thereabouts as we believe, make a Deed 
of Gift of some of his negroes, Namely, Junah, 
Hanah, Will and Lucy, Together with their In- 
crease, which Deed was admitted to the Records 
of Caroline County Court; TO US the then pres- 
ent children namely, Jane Betty Philemon and 
Sarah Hurt and in as much as God hath Blessed 
our Parents with sundry other Offspring NOW 
KNOW YE that we John Adams, Husband of 
the said Jane and Michael Prewitt, Jr., Husband 
of the said Betty, with Philemon and Sarah 
Hurt having a True Regard to Equity, do hereby 
for our selves and each of our Heirs or any suc- 
cessors utterly Disclaim any secular Right of 
Title to the above said Negroes or any of their 
Increase Only Expecting and desiring an Equal 
share of our Father’s Estate with the rest of our 
Brothers and Sisters leaving him our said Father 
for reasons aforesaid to act do will or Bequeath 
his Estate among us freely and as uncontrollable 
as if a of the former had been Transacted 

IN WITNESS whereof we have Interchangeably 
hereunto set our hands and affixed our seals this 
fifth day of January, One thousand seven Hundred 
and Eighty Two. 


his 
Signed Seal’d & 
Jno. X Adams (L.S.) 


mark 
L. Berry Epperson Michael Pruitt (L.S.) 
her 
Eliza Thompson X _ Phil. Hurt (L.S.) 
mark 
her her 
Sarah Caton X Sarah X Hurt 
mark mark 


At a Court held for Campbell County, 
April 4th, 1782. 

This Relinquishment was proved by the oaths 
of Littleberry Epperson and Sarah Caton, Two of 
the Witnesses thereto subscribed and Ordered to 
be Recorded. 

(SEAL) Teste, Ro. Alexander, c.c.c. 
In Testimony that the foregoing is a true Copy 
taken from the records of said Court, I, H. E. 
Bennett, Clerk thereof set my hand and affix the 
Seal of said Court. This the 18th day of July 


1956. /s/ H.E. Bennett Clerk 
Circuit Court, County of Campbell, Va. 


Note—“This deed did not photostat clearly, so 
we are sending a typed copy hoping that it will 
be satisfactory.” 

/s/ “M. N.” 


In 1782 Moza Hurt of Halifax County, 
Virginia, was listed with 14 whites and 19 
blacks on his homestead; while in 1785 he 
was listed with 8 in his household.** 

June 10, 1782, Moza and Phebe Hurt 
were witnesses to the marriage in Halifax 
County, Virginia, of Agnes Mann Harrison, 
daughter of Robert and Phebe Mann, and 
widow of Peterson Harrison, to James 
Hurt, son of Moza Hurt and his first wife.*® 

Feby. 8th, 1782, Moza Hurt, signing “M. 
Hurt,” as was his custom, gave his consent 
to the marriage of his daughter Sarah, as 
recorded in the following documents which 
are copied from certified photostat copies 
sent by H. M. Sizemore, Clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Halifax County, Virginia, 
February 17, 1956. 


This is to Certify that the Bearer hereof, Byrd 
Prewitt is Contracted to my Daughter Sarah Hurt 
—Agreeable to what they both Tell me, and that 
I Have Consented they may be Married 

M. Hurt?® 


Feby. 8th 1782. 
I hereby certify that I am willing to Intermarry 
with Byrd Prewitt 
Sarah Hurt® 


Feby. 8th 1782 
KNOW all Men by these presents that we Byrd 
Prewitt & Phil’n Hurt are held & firmly bound 
to his Excellency Benjamin Harrison, Esqr. Gov- 

ernour of the Common Wealth of Virginia. . 
Whereas there is a Marriage depending and by 
Gods permission . . . early intended to be had & 
solemnized between the said Byrd Prewitt & Sarah 

Hurt of the County of Halifax— 

/s/ Byrd Prewitt 

Phil. Hurt?° 
October 3, 1782, Moza Hurt is listed 
among “Citizens Furnishing Arms Teams 
etc. Or Rendering Other Service to The 
Continental Army, Who Received Certifi- 
cates Calling For Payments Account There- 
of. At Various Sessions of The County 
Court of Campbell County Between 7th 
Mch. 1782 and 4th April 1783” for sup- 
plies furnished from his Campbell County 
property, which, in his will, he bequeathed 
to his son James who was living on it.”* 
He proved that in October 1781 he fur- 
nished Christopher Irvine Commissary of 
the provisions with seven diets for which 
he was allowed at the rate of sixpence per 
peck which was ordered to be certified.?? 
Sept. 18, 1783, Moza Hurt of Halifax 
(Continued on page 546) 
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Are We Legalizing Socialism? 


OCIALISM and constitutional govern- 
ment are diametrically opposed to each 
other. Socialism is only possible through a 
centralized government ordering the details 
of every citizen’s life—his work, his hous- 
ing, his health, his future security and his 
vote. Constitutional government is based 
upon parliamentary and representative pro- 
cedures, operating through decentralized 
methods, allowing the individual every free- 
dom possible in a law abiding society. 

The Social State can never come into 
being under any form of representative gov- 
ernment unless the people vote it into exist- 
ence. It usually develops gradually based 
upon hundreds of small, daily decisions 
made by free people under the delusion that 
they are bettering their position. Very rare- 
ly is it introduced by a coup d’etat, such as 
the forcible overthrow of the government 
which occurred in Russia forty years ago. In 
most instances socialism is gradually sub- 
stituted for constitutional government by 
voting into power bureaucratic agencies that 
disburse hand-outs in return for ever so 
little interference or supervision. The recip- 
ient soon discovers that he is paying a stiff 
price for these favors in terms of his per- 
sonal freedoms. 

This has happened to the British, in spite 
of their tradition of common law copied 
from the Romans plus their own parliamen- 
tary procedures. Since the signing of the 
Magna Carta in 1215, they have prided 
themselves on their political freedom and 
the justice of their courts. For more than 
700 years they have boasted that a man’s 
castle was his home and that not even the 
King might enter. British justice was severe 
but fair. Her judiciary were beyond re- 
proach. ‘ Her courts were considered her 
greatest achievement as a free people. 

Then how, you may ask, did Britain aban- 
don her splendid judicial system to become 
a socialistic society? She has never been in- 
vaded or conquered in modern times. Her 


by Mary Barclay (Mrs. Ray L.) Erb 


‘National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


stout-hearted people endured the bombing 
of World War II without flinching. The 
British economy did not recover from either 
world war: Britain has survived, but only 
by changing her way of life, her habits, the 
administration of her government and the 
operation of her courts of justice. 

It should prove helpful for us to trace the 
slow but steady deterioration of the British 
courts, in as much as Britain most nearly 
resembles, in many ways, our Own repre- 
sentative form of government. After World 
War II, British industries were taxed so 
heavily that they could no longer buy new 
machinery to compete with Europe and the 
rest of the world. Unemployment increased 
and the government began doing for its citi- 
zens those things they could no longer do 
for themselves. 

Under socialism the government becomes 
the arbiter of certain fields of operation, 
such as food and its distribution, transporta- 
tion, supplies of all kinds, medical atten- 
tion and, finally, jobs. As a man develops a 
difficulty in any one of these areas, he can 
no longer go to the court for justice, a privi- 
lege once enjoyed by every Britisher. He is 
entirely at the mercy of the administrative 
body governing that particular field—for in- 
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stance, sewerage, sanitation, hospital care or 
housing. Questions of justice in these areas 
are no longer a matter to be settled in any 
court, but rather by the government agency 
in charge of that particular field. This 
agency automatically becomes at once the 
judge, jury and prosecuting attorney. His 
fine or indictment under such circumstances 
can be very severe. It might affect his eligi- 
bility for public housing, for a license to do 
business, or even his right to work. His 
status with these various agencies could be- 
come a matter of life and death. 

The more dependent such a man becomes 
upon the state for his, livelihood, the less is 
he able to vote for the return of a free gov- 
ernment. Few Americans realize how many 
of our political freedoms have always rested 
upon our economic freedoms and our open, 
competitive economy. It is the inevitable 
power of state controls to develop into the 
superstate that gives the Kremlin its confi- 
dence in the power of communism to rule 
the free world. 

The first thing a law-abiding citizen dis- 
covers is that such a government is at war 
with only one enemy, himself and his fellow 
citizen. Every attempt he makes to secure 
justice, he is processed by the compliance 
division of some government agency. If he 
is a small business man and refuses to hire 
an incompetent worker, as an employer, he 
may face a charge of discrimination. He 
will be forced to hire the next unskilled 
worker who applies, regardless of his abil- 
ity. The unskilled workman is not even 
required to learn a craft; but the little 
business man, with all of his risk capital at 
stake, must employ that unskilled worker 
because he represents a vote for the politi- 
cian. 

We have replaced representative govern- 
ment with social and pressure groups, con- 
sisting of racial minorities, the unemployed 
and unskilled, the immigrants and the unde- 
sirable elements of our society. Loyalty to 
our government has been replaced by loyalty 
to personal selfish interests. Liberty has be- 
come license. The statesmanship of our 
Founding Fathers has deteriorated into the 
vote-buying techniques of the ward healer. 
Our prestige as a world power, our raw 
materials, our financial resources, and our 
very moral fibre are being corroded by the 
socialist philosophy of demanding favors 
and benefits from the State. 

Much of the Federal usurpation of stat 
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rights came slowly, as a normal result of 
the various states demanding more and more 
Federal funds for their public works, social 
welfare, larger pensions and other socialistic 
programs; programs which were designed 
to secure additional votes for the party in 
power. Very few states now operate without 
some Federal aid. Although no state receives 
back more than a very small percentage of 
the taxes it sends to Washington, the small 
sums that return constitute a direct gift to 
be disbursed by the politicians, without so- 
liciting from the public. Remittances from 
Washington enable the party in power to 
keep its political promises and so condition 
the public more and more to an acceptance 
of socialism. 

The dependence upon Washington has 
been increased by the Attorney General’s re- 
cent program which centralizes more power 
within his own office and in the hands of 
his own staff. This was particularly notice- 
able in the handling of the last Civil Rights 
bill which denied to the local state the right 
to administer many vital parts of the law. 
The office of the Attorney General reserved 
the right to enforce integration in specific 
localities and by certain dates. The Immi- 
gration bill which was proposed last year 
placed the right to determine the eligibility 
of unscreened immigrants in the hands of 
the Attorney General. 

Our Federal Government has not only 
usurped the governing powers of the forty- 
eight states, but it has protected certain law- 
less minorities against the laws written for 
our protection against just such dangers as 
they present. Many criminal members of 
racial minorities are seeking asylum under 
the liberalities of our laws while working 
diligently for the destruction of our free- 
doms. 

Security risks are only one of the several 
fields that the Supreme Court has marked 
for special favors. The power of the Con- 
gressional Committee to investigate has long 
been our constitutional measure for probing 
into unjust situations and for recommending 
remedial action. This provision for our se- 
curity has now been crippled by the Watkins 
decision. This ruling by the Supreme Court 
has forced the Congressional Committee to 
explain to the defendant the pertinence of 
the questions asked him regarding his loyal- 
ty. If, in his opinion, the defendant finds 
these questions to be irrelevant, he can 


refuse to answer and so make a mockery of 
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our Congressional Committees. By such a 
series of liberal and often incomprehensible 
rulings, the Supreme Court has whittled 
away our constitutional defenses against our 
enemies. 

The function of the Supreme Court is not 
sufficiently well understood to be effectively 
resisted by the rank and file of our people. 
Few of us remembered until a few short 
months ago that the highest court in the 
land had primary jurisdiction only in the 
case of Ambassadors, Consuls and those in 
which the State is a party. In all other cases, 
the Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction to 
hear appeals as Congress shall decide. Here 
is the crux of the matter. The Supreme 
Court, composed as it is of judicial ap- 
pointees and held to be above politics, was 
envisioned by the Constitution to function 
solely as an appellate body. It was to inter- 
pret, not the Constitution, but the law as it 
was applicable to those cases brought be- 
fore it, under the determination of Congress. 

In as much as our socialistic measures 
were introduced by bills voted upon by our 
representatives in both Houses of Congress, 
we can only hope to return to our consti- 
tutional freedoms by repealing these laws 
and passing new ones that counteract them. 

Many of our people view our present de- 
gree of socialism as a political and economic 
experiment which can be safely discarded 
at any time we may wish to do so. Few of 
them realize how many laws and rulings 
would need to be rescinded. Almost any 
law promising special favors to certain 
groups can be passed without the public 
knowing upon what their tax money is being 
spent. If any such law were to be repealed, 


a hundred pressure groups would rise up * 


and demand that it be retained indefinitely 
and with increased public funds. In this way 
socialism is made to feed upon itself. 

We have brought these conditions upon 
ourselves by permitting pressure groups to 
demand benefits from the government that 
they could not earn for themselves. To cor- 
rect this situation, we must revise our think- 
ing and our values and realize that no 
standard of living and no promise of secu- 
rity is worth the loss of one’s liberty. 

Molding public opinion is now, more 
than ever, a woman’s business. It is pos- 
sibly one of the things that we do best. We, 
Daughters, should lead the fight to repeal 
our socialistic laws and return to our politi- 
cal and economic freedoms. The months 


ahead are crucial. We must spread the 

gospel of independence and expose the lies 

and hypocrisy of socialism. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

The nation is concerned with a problem 
filed under “juvenile delinquency.” That 
many are concerned over the situation is 
apparent from the deluge of opinions con- 
fronting the public almost daily. As the 
mother of four children who are rapidly 
approaching the “contagious age,” I submit 
the following for your consideration. 

Judge Wendell Green, in Chicago, made 
a statement in which he both advised and 
reminded the parents that they should real- 
ize that children live in a world of their 
own. I heartily agree! I should like to ad- 
vise and remind both the parents and man- 
kind in general, that almost two hundred 
years ago those colonists who founded our 
nation and way of life recognized that not 
only children live in a world of their own, 
but that all people live in a world of their 
own! They did so by recognizing the fact 
that people are INDIVIDUALS, and that 
each has a right to live in individual free- 
dom and to pursue those interests and activi- 
ties which would both provide the individual 
with his needs and his desires. 

Today our children (and adults) are en- 
couraged to “adjust socially”—to, in effect, 
conform to a “pattern.” In many instances 
the pattern to which they (and we) must 
conform is not the pattern which necessarily 
fits their (or our) abilities, needs, desires, 
and efforts. Those who rebel against the 
pattern soon learn that they are “different” 
from the rest, that such is undesirable, and 
are finally convinced that they are first, be- 
havior problems, then problem children, and 
finally juvenile delinquents. Thus, through 
our new socialized system of education, we 
can be certain of providing a sufficient sup- 
ply of potential criminals. 

The real need is “individual adjustment.” 
The person who can live with himself, pro- 
vide for himself, and pursue the happiness 
he seeks, is not, and never has been, a social 
problem. True, he may not choose to belong 
to a group, to cooperate with a group, or to 
follow the group. But is there any real need 
for people to belong, to cooperate unwill- 
ingly, or to go along, unless it be to facili- 
tate the efforts of the few to tell the many 
what to do? So long as the individual is 
taught to be fair, honest, generous, self- 
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reliant, and truthful, he will never become 
a detriment to society. He will be able to 
deal with other individuals as necessary and 
without interfering with the general well- 
being of mankind. 

The solution to the juvenile delinquency 
problem, as with all problems confronting 
us today, is to encourage people to be indi- 
viduals, to be self-reliant, to respect the 
rights of others, and to depend on no one 
but themselves and their Father. Each child 
of God must work out his own salvation. In 
other words, though we may help another 
to help himself, we cannot live the life of 
another, secure the freedoms for another, or 
find the happiness of another. These are the 
responsibilities and/or privileges of the in- 
dividual himself. No man has the legal or 
moral right to interfere or limit another’s 
attempts to work out his own salvation. 

The basic cause, then, for the juvenile 
problem and all others, is the interferences 
and limitations placed upon our individual 
efforts by the “collectivists’—who believe 
they KNOW the needs and desires of the 
individuals and who, in effect, believe they 
are “gods.” This is in practice and effect 
ATHEISM! It is obvious that these gods 
have nol correctly determined the needs and 
desires of many of the individuals both in 
our nation and the world as well! 

No man knows what I need or desire— 
sometimes, I don’t know myself! But there 
is one thing I do know, and that is, that I 
refuse to be “socially adjusted.” I just want 
the opportunity to become individually ad- 
justed. I could never fit into the pattern 
which requires that another provide for my 
misfortune or my old age, because I believe 
that such is my task and PLEASURE. I 
seem to recall that the person who hasn’t 
enough to do, often gets into mischief. Could 
it be that this collectivist way of life, in 
assuming our individual responsibilities, is 
freeing us so we may pursue mischief ? 

The government in trying to set forth 
both our present and future needs and the 
provision of these, relieves us of some of 
our individual responsibilities. Many of our 
churches, in effect, make it unnecessary for 
us to seek an individual understanding of 
God and His scheme of things, and thus 
relieve us of this responsibility. Our schools 
encourage us to conform to a pattern—to 
destroy individualism and thus to relieve us 
of the tedious task of thinking. Relieved of 
all these otherwise individual responsibili- 


ties, we have much time to view the pattern 
which is set before us daily through tele- 
vision, radio, newspapers, books (as op- 
posed to real literature), and both the legiti- 
mate and the “movie” theaters. To me the 
real wonder is that we are not all undesir- 
able or behavior problems. Apparently, 
there are still large numbers of individuals 
amongst us who still find happiness in car- 
rying out their individual responsibilities in 
spite of the ever increasing difficulty in 
doing so. 

Lest one might believe that I advocate 
anarchy, let me assure you that such is not 
the case. I know that anarchy, like collec- 
tivism, has been tried through the centuries 
and that neither has been successful. I 
URGE the return to the practice of the moral 
principles as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and the practice of the legal 
meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States of America—the way to solve all the 
problems which the collectivists have made 
and now propose to solve. Actually, the col- 
lectivists should be forced to solve the prob- 
lems even as one would tell a child to clean 
up the mess in the living room. But, like 
the child in the living room, the collectivist 
needs some supervision—the advice and 
knowledge of those who better know how to 
clean up the mess. The supervisors in this 
instance must be those American citizens 
who still understand and believe in individ- 
ual freedom and how to provide the means 
whereby all individuals may once again 
keep too busy with their individual respon- 
sibilities to look abroad for a pattern of 
mischief. 

Contributed by Mrs. Cassie E, Orr, Flossmoor, 


Illinois. 


Our Faulty Reasoning 

Any one arriving by rocket from outer 
space might assume that we were a socialist 
satellite of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (U.S.S.R.), if he were to hear 
some of our current arguments in favor of 
Russian supremacy and if he were to read 
many of our liberal publications. For sev- 
eral years, so called smartness and sophis- 
tication have demanded that we admire the 
U.S.S.R. wholeheartedly for her alleged 
“People’s Democracy,” for her absorption 
of 200 million people belonging to various 
racial groups and speaking many languages, 
into a supposedly classless society. We have 
listened to the Russian delegates to the 
United Nations insult our own Ambassador 
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Lodge and representatives of other Western 
countries. We have stood by passively and 
watched our foreign aid support socialist 
regimes in those lands that we were told 
would go communistic unless we shared our 
wealth with them. 

Every other free country has made at 
least some small effort to isolate, punish or 
deport its proven security risks. We still 
have hundreds of such people in our coun- 
try who take refuge in the Fifth Amendment 
when asked about their communist affilia- 
tions by Congressional Committees. 

We have embraced, in many instances, 
educational principles which laud socialism 
and ignore our American traditions. Ameri- 
can history is not an entrance requirement 
in many of our higher institutions of learn- 
ing including Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 
The New York Times, in a survey made a 
few years ago, found that of the 1,600,000 
students questioned, only 6 percent of the 
graduate students had taken American his- 
tory. One-fourth of our Teachers Colleges 
require no American history. Too few of 
our higher institutions make it a requirement 
for graduation. How can any American ac- 
curately compare his own country, about 
which he has learned nothing, with the 
U.S.S.R. and her socialist satellites, about 
which he has been taught only praise and 
appreciation from his teachers, ministers, 
the press and radio? 

The eagerness with which we accepted the 
fact of Russian supremacy in the field of 
rocketry is an indication of our lack of be- 
lief in ourselves and our capacity to hold 
our own with our declared enemy. We have 
been much impressed with a man-made 


moon which the Russians were able to pro- ’ 


ject into orbit, without recalling that this 
same nation has enslaved more than one 
thousand million peoples, a fact that does 
not speak so highly of her political or scien- 
tific achievements. Russian resources are 
applied largely to war production while the 
consumer goods necessary for even a decent 
standard of living are denied the people. 
We have not cared to recall that had not the 
Rosenbergs stolen our blueprints for a giant 
platform satellite capable of carrying a crew 
and vital observation instruments, the 
Kremlin might not now be in a position to 
blackmail us with the threat of nuclear war. 

Why should any free people support com- 
munism in any form? In an open election 


no informed, free person has ever voted for 


tyranny of the superstate, but some hope 
they can settle for half a loaf. Such a hope 
is denied daily by the experience of the fif- 
teen satellite nations now under the heel of 
the Kremlin. The Communist Party never 
tolerates half measures. 

As this is being written, there is almost a 
hysterical desire for a Summit Conference 
with the Russian heads of government, in 
spite of their record of seldom keeping their 
word and our record of accomplishing little 
in such conferences. This unhealthy desire 
for negotiations with an enemy when he is 
ahead in missile development and before 
we have had time to catch up, denotes our 
inability to think straight. A recent poll 
taken in Britain showed 75 percent wanting 
a Summit Conference on any terms although 
45 percent admitted they believed that there 
was small chance for success, 

Our willingness to even consider a Sum- 
mit Conference under the present circum- 
stances is another proof of our faulty rea- 
soning and our lack of self-confidence. The 
U.S.S.R. has been more than successful in 
propagandizing her concepts in such an 
attractive way that some of our people have 
expressed more confidence in the Russian 
form of government than they have in our 
free institutions. There is something funda- 
mentally wrong with any people lacking a 
healthy interest in their self-preservation. 
The only logical explanation for our sup- 
port of our enemy’s proposals is that our 
people are laboring under the delusion that 
appeasement of the Kremlin will in some 
miraculous fashion solve all of our diff- 
culties. 

Before we can begin to think straight 
about our survival, we must inform our- 
selves of what has happened to every nation 
which has attempted to appease the Kremlin. 
Due to our wealth and our distance from 
the U.S.S.R., we have come to believe that 
our struggle against communism is largely 
a matter of words and ideologies. Although 
the Kremlin’s cold war has been a matter of 
phrases and false promises, its logic is only 
being used to lower our resistance. 

Secretary of State Dulles has stated that 
the Communist creed rests solely upon the 
use of force and violence. Until such a creed 
has been officially repudiated by the Russian 
government, the West, which has long ago 
abandoned force for representative govern- 
ment and the use of moral suasion, cannot 
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accept the are philosophy | in lieu of its 
own principles. All nations wish to avoid 
nuclear war; but until the U.S.S.R. proves 
some indication of good faith, the West can- 
not drop her defensive efforts. Here we have 
the philosophy of the Western world pitted 
against the creed of force and violence. 
There can be no logical reason for the 
West to abandon her defense efforts until 
the Kremlin has given sound proof that it 
no longer intends to use force and violence 


to impose its will and its way of life upon. 


a free world. 

As a leader of the Western world, we 
should laugh such a tyrant as Mr. Krushchev 
out of countenance. We should expose the 
Russian lies and compare their promises 
with their actions. Unless the Kremlin sub- 
scribes to the principles of Christian govern- 
ment and civilized society, it deserves no 
serious consideration by the Christian world. 
We should stop trying to appease them and 
demand that they meet the requirements of 
Western diplomacy. We should stop all 
negotiations with, and prepare to defend 
ourselves against, the savages that they hav have 


proven to be. 


Dollars for Defense 
The contributions to “Dollars for Defense” help 
the National Defense Committee to carry on the 
principles and precepts set forth by its Founders. 
Sincere appreciation is expressed to: whee 


CoNnNeECTICUT 
Mary Clap Wooster Chapter—$2.00 
Phoebe Humphrey Chapter—$1.00 
Sarah Whitman Hooker Chapter—$1.00 
Sarah Whitman Trumbull Chapter—$2.00 


FLORIDA 
Bertha Hereford Hall Chapter—$1.00 
Captain Alexander Quarrier Chapter—$2.00 
Cary Cox Chapter—$3.00 
Everglades Chapter—$5.0u 
Sara de Soto Chapter—$5.00 
GEORGIA 
Augusta Chapter—$10.00 
Benjamin Hawkins Chapter—$2.00 


Alliance Chapter—$20.00 
Eli Skinner Chapter—$2.00 er ore 
General John Stark Chapter—$1.00 
Kuilka Chapter—$16.11 
Madam Rachel Edgar Chapter—$2.00 
Morrison Chapter—$1.00 


Brier Creek Chapter—$2.00 
Fort Early Chapter—$5.00 
ILLINOIS 


Mount Carmel Chapter—$14.75 
Ninian Edwards Chapter—$39.75 
North Shore Chapter—#26.00 


Park Ridge Chapter—$2.00 
Samuel Elder Chapter—$1.00 
Springfield Chapter—$25.00 wae 
Streator Chapter—$13.00 
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INDIANA ry 
Anthony Nigo Chapter—$5.00 
Richard Henry Lee Chapter—$1.00 

Abigail Adams Chapter—$5: eit: 
Council Bluffs Chapter—$3.50 
Cumberland Valley Chapter—$1.00 
Dubuque Chapter—$2.00 
Hannah Caldwell Chapter—$3.00 See 
Iowa Falls Chapter—$1.00 
James McElwee Chapter—$5.00 


Ladies of the Lake Chapter—$1.00 
Marshalltown Chapter—$5.00 
Mary Ball Washington Chapter—$20.00 
Onawa Chapter—$5.00 

Sac City Chapter—$1.00 
Shenandoah Chapter—$1.00 

Van Buren County Chapter—$1.00 


KANSAS 


Captain Jesse Leavenworth Chapter—gift of 


Mrs. John M. Feller—$5.00 
Minisa Chapter—$2.00 
Newton Chapter—$2.00 
Polly Ogden Chapter—$3.00 


KENTUCKY 
John Fitch Chapter—$5.00 
Louisa Chapter—$10.00 


LovIsIANA 
Heirome Gaines Chapter—$1. 
Long Leaf Pine Chapter—$2.00 
New Orleans Chapter—$2.00 

MAINE 
Colonel Dummer Sewall Chapter—$2.00 

MARYLAND 


Colonel Thomas Dorsey Chapter—$5.00 
Governor William Paca Chapter—$1.00 

Head of Elk Chapter—$2.00 

Major Samuel Turbutt Wright Chapter—$1.00 
Samuel Chase Chapter—$1.00 

Toaping Castle Chapter—$1.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. Thomas McConnell—$1.00 


MICHIGAN 

Jean Bessac Chapter—$20.00 

John Alden Chapter—$4.00 

pg Cooley Goss Chapter—$1.00 

Louisa St. Clair Chapter—gift of Dr. Nelle | G. 
Deffenhaugh, in memory of Colonel Martin 
H. Deffenbaugh, United States Army Medical 
Corps—$200.00 

Martin Van Buren Chapter—$1.00 

Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter—$3.00 


Shiawasse Chapter—$1.00 
MIssISsSIPPI 


N 
Lewis-Clark Chapter—$5.00 bes 
Omaha Chapter—$5.00 
Sioux Lookout Chapter—$3.00 
Ashuelot Chapter—$2.00 
Exeter Chapter—$4.00 


ae (Continued on page 555) 
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FLORIDA 


HE State Officers and Chairmen of the Florida 

Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution visited the seven districts of the state 
in November. The Director of each District pre- 
sided at the meetings and the State Regent, Mrs. 
Edward Everett Adams, introduced the State 
Officers and State Chairmen who gave concise 
information helpful to Chapter Regents and 
Chapter Committee Chairmen. The informal 
question and answer period and discussion of 
chapter problems was enlightening to all in at- 
tendance at the meetings. Mrs. George C. Estill, 
Second Vice Regent, in conjunction with the 
State Regent and the District Directors arranged 
the time and place and formed the plans for the 
various District Meetings. 

On November 5, 1957, Mrs. Adams opened the 
tour at the Playhouse, Miami Springs Villas, 
Miami Springs, for District Five. Mrs. William A. 
Wolfe, District Director and Miss Eleanor Town, 
Regent of the Coral Gables Hostess Chapter, 
were in charge of the arrangements. Following 
a most enjoyable dinner sponsored by the Re- 
gents Council of the District the evening pre- 
ceding the meeting, Miss Eleanor Town was 
hostess for the visiting members at a reception 
in her lovely home. 

The Osceola Chapter at Bradenton was hostess 
to the Seventh District. Miss Vora Maud Smith, 
the District Director, and Mrs. C. B. Stewart, 
Regent of the hostess chapter made arrangements 
for the visitors to attend the installation of 
Officers of Chechoter Society of the Children of 
the American Revolution. This was held at the 
home of Mrs. Maurice D. Gregg on Wednesday 
evening, November 6. A delightful evening was 
spent with the C.A.R.’s that evening before the 
business meeting the following day. 

The annual meeting of District Six was held at 
the Plantation Inn in Lake Wales on Friday, 
November 8. The meeting was called to order 
by Mrs. Margaret Crichton, District Director. 
Mrs. George Davis, Hostess Regent of the Lake 
Wales Chapter welcomed the Daughters. Regents 
of Lakeland, Ponce de Leon, Patriots and Lake 
Wales Chapters told of their outstanding achieve- 
ments during the past year and of plans for even 
greater accomplishments for the current year. 

In Clermont the following day the seventh 
annual meeting of District Three was held at the 
First Baptist Church. Tomoka Chapter was 
hostess and the Regent, Mrs. Harry T. Williams, 
with the District Director, Mrs, Carlyle Ausley, 
were in charge. Sincere appreciation was ex- 
pressed to the hostess chapter for the comfort 
and pleasure provided for the visiting Daughters. 

The following week the second half of the 
tour began at the Princess Issena Hotel at Day- 
tona Beach with the Abigail Bartholomew Chap. 
ter servii‘g as hostess for the Fourth District. 
Mrs. H. K. Hamilton, Hostess Regent, and 
members of the chapter beautifully entertained 
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all the members in attendance for an Evening 
Coffee, November 1] at their Chapter House. 

Lake City was the next stop of the Caravan for 
the meeting of District One, on November 13. 
On Tuesday evening prior to the business meeting, 
the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Blanche was the 
scene of an Open House honoring the State 
Officers. The Chairman for this delightful affair 
was Mrs. D. H. Means, Senior State President 
of the Florida Society, C.A.R. Members of the 
Tuscawilla Society, C.A.R. presented a most 
delightful program. Mrs. Julian Warren, the Dis- 
trict Director, conducted the business meeting and 
Mrs. Val Woodell, Regent of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Chapter, which was hostess for the meeting 
presided at the National Defense Luncheon. 

The last District to be visited was District 
Two on November 15 at Panama City. The 
evening of November 14, Mrs. E. Merriam, 
Regent of the hostess Chapter of St. Andrews 
Bay, and members of her chapter greeted the 
visiting officers and members at a lovely recep- 
tion. The following morning Mrs. W. W. Putnam, 
District Director, opened the meeting. After 
officers and chairmen told of various phases of 
their work this district was urged to organize 
new chapters in their area. 

At each of the seven District Meetings a 
National Defense Luncheon was held, with Mrs. 
Henry Boggs, State Chairman of National Defense 
as speaker. She spoke on the subject “Let’s Re- 
turn to the Constitution of the United States of 
America.” She spoke with great conviction of the 
necessity to retain our Constitution; to hear, 
read, mark, learn and digest what is going on 
around us. She urged all the Daughters to main- 
tain a firm stand in opposing world government, 
and to keep informed on everything vital to our 
security. Her forceful message, as well as the 
information presented to the members by the 
State Officers at these well attended meetings, 
renewed the interest and enthusiasm of the 
Florida Daughters and they returned to their 
chapters prepared to make the current year out- 
standing in its accomplishments. 

Helen Frankenberg (Mrs. Harold R.) 


State Historian 


PENNSYLVANIA 


fees Pennsylvania State Society Daughters of 
the American Revolution at their Sixty-First 
Annual Conference held at Harrisburg, Novem- 
ber 18, 19, 20 were honored to have as their guest 
throughout the Conference and as their keynote 
speaker our President General, Mrs. Frederic 
Alquin Groves. 

Mrs. Groves’s message on “Rededication” was 
a challenge and an inspiration. Querying as to 
whether we as Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion are condemning those forces which would 
destroy our Republic and our way of life and 
are working to combat them, she affirmed we 
have a solemn obligation to try to arouse the 
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American people from, in too many instances, a 
terrifying apathy. We are in the position in 
which we find ourselves today, she said, because 
we have praised freedom but allowed it to be 
destroyed. There is no greater challenge than the 
godless threat of Communism, she pointed out, 
and summoned the Daughters to a revival of the 
Revolutionary spirit to which we owe the birth 
of our nation; and to, in the words of Daniel 
Webster, “let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our country” 
so that our country may become “a vast and 
splendid monument . . . of freedom, of peace, 
and of liberty.” 

The Conference presided over by the State 
Regent, Mrs. Allen L. Baker carried out the 
theme, “Our Goodly Heritage, Freedom.” Be- 
sides being the annual inventory of the achieve- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Daughters, it afforded 
an opportunity for delightful fellowship and for 
getting to know some of the outstanding national 
leaders in our organization who were Conference 
guests. 

Honor guests included, besides the President 
General, our own Mrs. Herbert Patterson, Cor- 
responding Secretary General; Mrs. Lowell E. 
Burnelle, Historian General; Mrs. Donald Bennett 
Adams, Vice President General, New York; Mrs. 
Palmer Way, Vice President General, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Clagett Hoke, State Regent, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Erwin Seimes, State Regent, Delaware; Mrs. 
Allen Wrenn, State Regent, District of Columbia; 
and our own Pennsylvania honorary officers, Mrs. 
Joseph G. Forney, Honorary State Regent and 
past First Vice President General; Mrs. William 
Stark Tompkins, Honorary State Regent and past 
Vice President General; and Mrs. Benjamin 
Ramage Williams, Honorary State Regent and 
past Vice President General. 

Hostesses for the Conference were the thirty- 
six Pennsylvania chapters in the Central District 
with Mrs. Guile Lefever, District Director, as 
Chairman, Mrs. George G. Walz, Vice Chairman, 
and Mrs. Joseph Vallery Wright, State Vice 
Regent, as general chairman of conferences. 
Forty-one pages coming from nineteen chapters 
rendered invaluable service. 

The Conference opened in colorful pageantry 
with the bugle call sounded by the trumpeter, 
John Derk, with pages bearing flags and banners 
and a processional including hostess chapters, 
state officers, and honor guests. Greetings were 
received from the Hon. George M. Leader, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
presented by Col. Frank W. Melvin, Chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission; the Hon. Nolan F. Zeigler, Mayor of 
the city of Harrisburg; Dr. Clyde Flory, im- 
mediate past President of the State Society Sons 
of the American Revolution; Capt. Fitzhugh 
McMasters, aide to the State President of the 
Sons of the Revolution and Mr. F. H. Strickler, 
President of the Harris Ferry Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

An impressive Memorial Service was conducted 
by the State Chaplain, Mrs. Hamilton R. Disston, 
for the 263 Pennsylvania Daughters who died 
during the year, of whom one was the former 
State Treasurer, Mrs. J. Markley Freed and to 
whom Mrs. William Stark Tompkins paid a 
special tribute. The services were held at the 
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Pine Street Presbyterian Church with the pastor, 
Dr. J. Charles McKirachan and the State Regent, 
Mrs. Baker, participating. At the close of the 
services the flower-covered cross was placed in 
the Harrisburg Cemetery beside the plaque erected 
by the Harrisburg Chapter, D.A.R., in honor of 
the Revolutionary soldiers buried there. 

A galaxy of speakers at the Conference in- 
cluded besides the President General; Dr. Robert 
Getz, President of Bacone College, whose subject 
was “Education for Today and ‘lomorrow—Our 
Responsibility.” He emphasized the need for a 
strong and rapid advancement in our educational 
program and explained how they are striving to 
meet that need at Bacone; Mr. Kenyon Cull, 
Headmaster at St. Mary’s School for Indian Girls, 
spoke frankly of the conditions at the school and 
of the plight of the Indians inspiring in his 
listeners a great desire to help. Dr. John Tyson, 
Executive Secretary of the Kate Duncan Smith 
D.A.R. School, told of the progress made in the 
school in the past two years and recounted the 
success stories of some of the graduates. 

The speaker at the State Dinner was Dr. 
Robert T. Oliver of Pennsylvania State University 
and the American Korean Foundation whose 
subject was “Problems that Confront us in Inter- 
national Relations.” He challenged the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world to risk the struggle 
if their choice should lie—as it seems it wiil— 
between dying in defense of our ideals or trying 
to live under a Communistic dictatorship. On the 
lighter side, the banqueters were entertained by 
a chorus of Slavic music and dancing given in 
costume by the Marion Kolo Club of Steelton. 

A number of special events filled every moment 
of the three-day program. The American Indians 
Committee under Mrs. Philip Dowdell, retiring 
chairman and Miss Martha Kier, chairman, held 
a luncheon at which a mock radio panel was 
conducted with Mr. Getz and Mr. Cull answering 
the questions. The Pages and Juniors at a Dutch 
Treat Supper heard Mr. Tyson tell of the new 
projects at Kate Duncan Smith. Awards for the 
“Junior Eleven for ’57” were distributed to those 
Juniors who had met the requirements set for 
the year. Mrs. G. Frederick Pope is chairman 
of the Pages and Mrs. John Oeschle Reese of 
the Juniors. The Central North-West and the 
Central South-West Regents Clubs held a joint 
Breakfast arranged by the club presidents, Mrs. 
Mynard McConnell and Miss Martha Kier. The 
State Officer’s Club celebrated its twentieth an- 
niversary at a Dinner with Miss Hazel Graham 
Glessner presiding. The Approved School Com- 
mittee, Mrs. F, A. Paul Ziesmer, Chairman, held 
a Breakfast at which Dr. Robert Kincaid, Presi- 
dent of Lincoln Memorial University, was the 
speaker. 

The Conference elected a nominating com- 
mittee who will report a slate of candidates for 
state officers to be elected at the next Conference, 
the Sixty-Second, which will be held at Phila- 
delphia, November 10, 11, 12, 1958. 


Jessamine DeHaven Lewis 


Send in your renewal well in advance of the 
expiration date—your magazines will not be 
delayed if this is done. 
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Beverly Hills pee Hills, Calif.) held its 
November meeting with a Thanksgiving luncheon 
at the Indian Center in Los Angeles. The Center, 
which is aided by the D.A.R., helps Indians 
n- and their families, especially newcomers, to find 
jobs and places to stay, medical care, legal aid, 
etc. With about 10,000 American Indians in 
the Los Angeles area, the Center, which is a non- 
a profit organization, encourages Indians to con- 


al tinue to express their own art and culture, as 
to they desire to do so, and to share their great 
ll, heritage in art, song, poetry and community 
Is, living. 
nd With Mrs, Wilson Ferguson, State Chairman of 
lis the D.A.R. Indian Committee, as honor guest, and 
mn, members of our chapter found the visit and 
th luncheon of inspirational interest. After a cordial 
he welcome from Mrs. Stevie Standing Bear, Direc- 
he tor of the Center, and her assistants, all of whom 
were dressed in colorful Indian squaw attire, a 
Dr. family luncheon was served. In typical Indian 
ity motif, roast beef was cut in small squares with 
se yellow kernel corn and potatoes—simulating the 
er- Indian days of the feasts of buffalo and venison. 
m- A tour through the Center revealed in an 
le attractive gift shop the efforts in the making of 
— colorful articles in miniature of teepees, canoes, 
ng hand carved wooden figures and various objects 
he in Indian art, Other activities include a craft 
by workshop with an Indian artist as instructor; a 
in sewing circle where Indian women work for the 
benefit of the Center and quarters for the pro- 
ent motion of Family night, Youth groups, Vesper 
ans services and Special events. 
ing Under the leadership of Mrs. Paul C. Lockhart, 
eld Regent, and Mrs. Dean M. Kennedy, Chairman 
vas of the American Indian Committee, members 
ing attending brought donations of canned goods to 
tch commemorate the first Thanksgiving. 
ew Virginia E. (Mrs. Frank P.) Nantz 
the Historian 
ose 
_ _Cache la Poodre (Fort Collins, Colorado). 
of This year in the large, beautiful District Court 
Room of our new Larimer County Court House 
the 
: the yearly federal naturalization of eight appli- 
int 
my cants for citizenship was held on January 9. The 
rhe new citizens are: Rodrigo Hernandez, Mexico; 
fo Julius Patzer, Poland; Mrs. Elizabeth Schaffer, 
aie Russia; Aleksander Suska, Poland; Mrs. Irmgard 
Kate Vetter, Germany; Mrs. Ludmilla Suska, 
eld Russia; Concepcion Rivera Orona, Mexico; and 
ae Mrs. Mary Krening, Russia. Taking part in the 
che ceremony were: Mrs. Wallace M. Armstrong, 
D.A.R. Flag Chairman; Miss Martha Trimble, 
‘ial Regent; Rev. Eldon Decker, instructor for the 
vel group; Judge Shannon; Mrs. Dorothy Wheeler 
ive of the Gold Star Mothers and Mrs, Robert M. 
ila. Dunn, D.A.R. Naturalization Chairman. It is 
unusual to have applicants from four countries 
and some rather young people. This was also the 
first time an interpreter was necessary 
y When the judge had accepted all. ‘applicants 
he said it was customary for organizations to have 
a part in the service. Mrs. Robert M. Dunn 
the stepped to the microphone, welcomed the new 
be citizens and asked Mrs. Wallace Armstreng to 


present a Flag to each. Our Dieiat, Miss Martha 
Trimble, gave them a short history of D.A.R., 
its aims and purposes and urged them to go 
home and listen to the rest of the talk of the 
President of the United States. Mrs. Dorothy 
Wheeler of the Gold Star Mothers said a few 
words about that organization and gave each 
person a card with the American’s Creed printed 
thereon. Rev. Eldon Decker gave a welcome talk 
and Mrs, Gertrude Gammon, both a D.A.R. and 
a Gold Star Mother, closed with a _ beautiful 
prayer. 

The day after the service Mrs. Dunn brought 
one of the new citizens, Mrs. Kate Vetter, to 
our chapter meeting. Mrs, Vetter talked about 
the many things in our school system which are 
different from schools she attended in Germany. 

Miss Mollie F. Rank 
Press Relations Chairman 


Tawasentha (Slingerlands, N. Y.) celebrated 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of its organization at a 
guest luncheon for 106 members and friends, held 
at Delmar Methodist Church on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1957, with Mrs. Max J. Schnurr, Regent, 
presiding. 

Among the honored guests were the following 
state officers: Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, Regent; 
Mrs. B. Wesley Andrew, Chaplain; Mrs. Kenneth 
G. Maybe, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Otto 
W. Walchli, Treasurer; Mrs. Edward Holloway, 
Historian; Mrs. J. Glen Sanders, Custodian; Miss 
Elsie Failing, Director; and State Chairmen, 
Mrs. Charles J. Graef, Mrs. Charles L. Bowman, 
Mrs. Frank C. Wieting, Mrs, William H. Fulker- 
son, Miss Ruth M. Duryee, Mrs. Louis Oppen- 
heim, Mrs. Ralph G. Waring, and Miss Amy 
Walker. 

Each guest was presented the Chapter’s Year- 
book for 1957-58 with gold cover, containing a 
special section on the Golden Anniversary and 
Charter Day Observance. The book was dedi- 
cated to the fifteen charter members and their 
names were listed on the title page. Further 
tribute was paid to the members by a reading 
from actual press notices of fifty years ago on 
“The Chartering of Tawasentha Chapter,” given 
by Mrs. Robert F. Westervelt. She appeared in 
costume of the period and read from a time- 
yellowed local newspaper. 

Included, also, in the anniversary section of the 
Yearbook was a brief history of chapter activities, 
compiled by Mrs. Murray O. Klingaman, Chair- 
man of the Fiftieth Anniversary Planning Com- 
mittee. Mention therein is made of Tawasentha’s 
Business and Professional Women’s Group, or- 
eanized in 1941; Teunis Slingerland Society, 
N.S.C.A.R., sponsored in 1946; and our Junior 
Membership Committee, formed in 1947. This 
historical sketch also contains mention of our 
collection of some 500 pages of genealogical 
records, and of a Chapter brochure, “Pilgrimages 
to the Graves of 126 Revolutionary Soldiers in 
Albany County,” published in 1940 as a Chapter 
project, celebrating the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the National Society, D.A.R 

Slides of four historical markers unveiled by 
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son, Vice Regent of the chapter; 
boulder with bronze tablet to New Scotland 
Church, 1925; a granite monument near the site 
of the Dietz Family Massacre in the Town of 
Berne, 1927; granite marker to the Hamilton 
Glasshouse, 1927; and a large bronze plaque to 
Pioneer Geologists at John Boyd Thatcher Park, 
1933. Mrs. Dickinson also showed chapter slides 
of thirteen historic houses in our local area, 
including the Teunis Slingerland and the Johannes 
Slingerland original homesteads. 


Mrs. Max J. Schnurr, wg ed Tawasentha Chapter, 
cutting the 50th Anniversary y Cake with the sword 
carried by her Revolutionary ancestor, Teunis Slingerland, 
from whom a goodly number of Tawasentha’s members have 
descended. Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, State Regent of New 
York, stands at Mrs. Schnurr's side. 


In behalf of our chapter and to honor the 
ending of its first fifty years of service, Mrs. 
Schnurr then presented to the New York State 
Organization, N.S.D.A.R., a D.A.R. Banner, one 
of the group of three new banners for platform 
use at future State conferences. Mrs. Warren, 
State Regent, accepted the gift, followed by her 
address to the chapter. 

Chris A. Hartnagel 

Member Fiftieth Anniversary 
Planning Committee 


Kanaghsaws (Livonia, N. Y.) had the honor 
and privilege to dedicate a monolith at Mt. 
Pleasant Cemetery, Geneseo, in memory of eight 
Revolutionary soldiers and of all other veterans 
of later wars. The Monolith, a gift from Allen 
Wattles of Geneseo, is of white granite 5 x 34% x 
1% in dimension and has been placed upon a 
knoll to the east of the west entrance gate. 

The ceremonies were formally opened by the 
Regent, Mrs. L. Dean Wilkins with invocation by 
Thomas H. Alvord, past commander of the 
American Legion. The colors were presented by 
members of the Girl and Boy Scouts and Mrs. 
Samuel Holt of Seneca Falls, director of the 
VII District and Vice Chairman of National De- 
fense of New York State, was guest speaker. In 
her remarks she pointed out that this monolith 
should be a reminder of sacrifice, loyalty and 
devotion of those, who from the beginning of our 


country had fought for its creation and preserva- 
tion and that we must ever fight to keep that 
freedom which they created and for which they 
struggled. It was a most stimulating, challenging 
address, a reminder of what this costly freedom 
should mean to us. Her closing remarks brought 
it out so clearly “The older a country grows the 
more precious it becomes because of the costly 
sacrifice that has lifted it up.” 

The Monolith was unveiled by Miss Edith and 
Miss Helen Costello, great great great grand- 
daughters of one of our patriots, Stephen Heath. 
After the unveiling, Miss Ruth Barber, Secretary 
of our Chapter, read the service record of each 
patriot honored and as she read each one, wreaths 
were placed on spikes in front of the Monolith 
by descendants or members of the D.A.R. The 
Monolith was then presented to the Mt. Pleasant 
Cemetery Association by Mrs. Wilkins and ac- 
cepted by Carroll Acker. In closing the cere- 
monies, just before the benediction by the Chapter 
Chaplain, Dr. Clayto Mau of Geneseo fired an 
old Revolutionary musket and taps were blown 
by Robert Smearing, Jr. of Lakeville. 

Following the ceremonies, a social hour and 
tea was enjoyed at the Lakeville Community 
house. 

Mrs. Lois N. Wilkins, Regent 


diers honored in Geneseo Valley 


Revolutionary Sol Robert 
Baker, Walter Clark, William Clark, Samuel Green, 
Stephen Heath, James Johnston, Duncan Sinclair and John 
Williams. 


San Marino (San Marino, Calif.). Through 
the efforts of our Flag Committee Chairman, 
Mrs. Harry Benedict Caldwell, a Flag which 
has flown over the Capitol building in Wash- 
ington was presented to the city of San Marino 
as a gift from Vice President Nixon. Mrs. 
Caldwell invited Rep. Patrick J. Hillings to 
officially present the Flag to Mayor Corson W. 
Ide. Mr. Hillings gave a splendid speech and 
read a letter from Vice President Nixon extend- 
ing his best wishes to Mrs, Caldwell. Mrs. 
Richard Cronshey, Regent, expressed appreciation 
that Mr. Nixon made this gift to Mrs. Caldwell 
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and stated that the official presentation to the 
city could be made during Constitution Week. 

Each church minister in San Marino and all 
all city officials were invited to attend the 
ceremonies as was Miss Anne Wilson Patton, 
sister of the late General George S. Patton, Jr. 
whose father was the first mayor of San Marino. 


(Left to right) Mrs. Caldwell; Rep. Patrick J. Hillings, 
who brought personal greetings from Vice President Nixon; 
Mrs. Richard Cronshey, Regent and City Mayor, Corson 

Ide. 


Upon accepting the Flag, Mayor Ide said, 
“Since this is the first time our city has had the 
honor of owning a Flag which has flown over 
the Nation’s Capitol, it will be flown only on 
the National and State holidays to prolong its 
life.’ At the presentation, Mrs. Caldwell said 
“The most envied honor in the world is to be 
an American Citizen with the great privilege of 
owning and flying this symbol of our republic 
past and present, which represents only the best 
things—liberty, justice, freedom of worship and 
speech, courage, loyalty, leadership and kindness. 
This honor imposes the obligation upon us all 
to hand this precious heritage of freedom and 
independence, of liberty and dignity down to our 
children and our children’s children, undiminished 
and unimpaired.” 

The City Council, cooperating with Mrs. Cald- 
well in her campaign to “Flag the City,” approved 
her plan to place Flags in the median of the 
business district on holidays and purchased six 
Flags to begin the project. Various organizations 
are now enthusiastically working with her and 
she has sold over one hundred Flags, made 
several talks and showed the film, “The American 
Flag Story of Glory” to both public and parochial 
schools. 

Mrs. Richard H. Cronshey, Regent 


Anan Harmon (Glen Ellyn, Ill.) has recently 
published its second history of Glen Ellyn, 
“Village in a Glen.” This history of an interest- 
ing Illinois town is published and sold by the 
chapter; the publication date was November 1957. 
The first history was “Story of an Old Town, 
Glen Ellyn,” printed in 1928 and written by the 
late Ada Douglas Harmon. The new history is 
written by Frederick S. Weiser, the son of a 
chapter member, Mrs. Donald K. Weiser; 
genealogical data was compiled by Dorothy I. 
Vandercook, the chapter genealogical chairman 
and it is dedicated to the memory of Flora Dodge 


. Hiatt, a former chapter regent, descendant of 


pioneer families and unofficial village historian 
for many years. 
“Village in a Glen” has only one hundred and 
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fourteen pages but is well illustrated with some 
rare old views and contains a carefully authenti- 
cated account of the history of the village. The 
genealogical records include burials in local 
cemeteries up to 1950 and give data, some of it 
only recently found, on four of the pioneer 
families—Hobson, Churchill, Dodge and Babcock. 

While the chapter sells the history, this project 
is not a money making scheme. Since publica- 
tion, copies of “Village in a Glen” have been 
presented formally to each of the schools in the 
vicinity, to the libraries, to the village offices and 
to several other public organizations. The chap- 
ter will use copies of the history as part of the 
awards presented to our Junior American Citizen 
boys and girls in their yearly contests. 

Our chapter formally dedicated a_ bronze 
marker on August 24, 1957, to memory of Ruth 
Meacham Standish, a daughter of an American 
Revolutionary War soldier, Jonathan Meacham of 
Williamstown, Mass. The ceremony took place 
in Forest Hills Cemetery, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, 
and was conducted by the chapter regent, Mrs. 
George Kiehl, assisted by other chapter officers. 
A descendant of Ruth Meacham Standish, Mr. 
Dixon A. Barr of Crown Point, Indiana, unveiled 
the marker. 


The unveiling and dedication of a bronze marker for Ruth 
Meacham Standish, daughter of a Revolutionary War Soldier. 
Dixon A. Barr, a descendant has unveiled the marker. 


+ Among those present were Mrs. Robert M. 
Beak, First Vice President General, N.S.D.A.R.; 
Mrs. William Small, Illinois State Vice Regent; 
Mrs. Joseph E. Brown, Indiana past State Re- 
cording Secretary; Mrs. Walden A. McBride, 
Indiana State Americanism Chairman; and Mrs. 
Gail C. Lamson, Indiana State Historian. 
Blythe Poage Kaiser, (Mrs. Wm. G.) 
Chapter Historian and past Chapter Regent 


Oskaloosa (Oskaloosa, Iowa) assisted by the 
Towa Society D.A.R. and C.A.R. members, placed 
and dedicated a marker at the site of the grave 
of Melinda Purcell Stretch, daughter of George 
Purcell an Ensign in the 13th Regt. of Virginia 
in the Revolutionary War who participated in the 
battles of Brandywine and Germantown. He died 
at Maysville, Ky., in 1804, 

Melinda was buried in the Watkins cemetery, 
Nichols, Iowa, October 15, 1877 and on Oc- 
tober 20, 1957, Mrs. Robert Reiley, Regent, 
presided at the dedication of the marker. 
Careton Powers, Vice President of Thomas 
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Stout Sic: C.A.R., gave ites assembly call and 
the Flag was advanced by the Color Guard, 
Karen Kimberly, Vice President of the lowa 
Society, C.A.R. Mrs. Clifford E. Powers, State 
Magazine Chairman, Iowa Society, C.A.R., and 
member of our chapter and Mrs. Morris John- 
ston, Vice Regent of our chapter, were color 
guards. Mrs. Merle Beaver, Chaplain, gave the 
invocation and “Faith of Our Fathers” was sung 
by Mrs. Dwight Pickens. Mrs. Stillman Clark, 
Area Vice President, N.S.C.A.R., led the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag. Mrs. L. R. Carson, 
Senior State President, Iowa Society, C.A.R., 
gave the biography of the real daughter, who i is 
Mrs. Carson’s great-great-grandmother. 


(Left to right) Elizabeth Mae and James Lorton Carson 
unveiling the marker while Mrs. Burl D. Elliott, who made 
the dedication, looks on. 


Mrs. L. W. Kimberly, State Regent of the 
Iowa Society, D.A.R., gave an inspiring Dedicatory 
address. Mrs. Marie Borgdstadt of Nichols, Iowa, 
representing pioneer families of the community, 
gave a tribute to the pioneers. Mr. Ben Nichols, 
a descendant of the founders of the town of 
Nichols, gave a history of the Watkins cemetery 
and other historical spots. 

Mrs. Burl D. Elliott, past Vice President, 
N.S.D.A.R., Honorary State Regent, Iowa, and 
member of this chapter, dedicated the marker 
which was unveiled by two great-great-great 
grandchildren of Mrs. Stretch—Elizabeth Mae and 
James Lorton Carson, members of Thomas Stout 
Society, C.A.R., and children of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. R. Carson. 

Rev. N. A. Bolinger, pastor of the Nichols 
Christian Church, gave the benediction. After 
this most impressive ceremony, the participants, 
members of the D.A.R. and C.A.R., relatives and 
friends of the Purcell-Stretch family were invited 
to a tea at the church parlor. Decendants were 
hosts and Mrs. Alberta M. Kelly presided at a 
beautifully appointed table. 

Elwood Misel, Muscatine, Iowa, represent- 
ing the Purcell-Stretch family, thanked the 
D.A.R.’s for the lovely honor paid their ancestor. 

Mrs. L. R. Carson, Press Chairman 


Kanawha Valley (Charleston, W. Va.) ob- 
served February as History month. Dr. Frank 
Krebs of Morris Harvey College spoke on “His- 
tory Teaches Americanism” at the Tuesday meet- 
ing, February 5, at the home of Mrs, Jesse T. 
Dunn on Quarrier Street. 

Mrs. E. Forrest Jones, State Chairman of 
Junior American Citizens, introduced Dr. Krebs 
who used the life of Alexander Hamilton as a 


study in Americanism and said that courage and 
inspiration can found in returning to the 
founding fathers. In the face of threatening crisis 
these men moved forward with determination 
and courage. They directed the winning of a 
war with the mother country several times larger 
than the colonies, won a favorable peace, estab- 
lished a lasting union, devised a program of fiscal 
integrity and protected the American sovereignty 
and none played a greater part in this than Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

He then told of the forces that shaped the 
man and his time. He said that Hamilton 
created a firm public credit, strengthened the 
government by placing it on a financial 
footing and gave the country a stable circulating 
medium and more adequate banking facilities. 
In his conclusion, he stated that Hamilton was 
not an idealist but a realist and his realism was 
invaluable to our nation although his philosophy 
was later tempered by that of Jefferson and 
Lincoln. 

History medals and certificates were awarded 
by Mrs. G. E. Moore, Chapter Historian, and 
assisted by Mrs. Jones to three of the four stu- 
dents from junior and senior high schools who 
were the winners of these awards. They were 
William Coffey, Bettie Carter and Patricia 
O’Brien. 


(Left to right) Mrs. G. E. Moore awarding History 
Medals to William Coffey, Bettie Carter and Patricia 
O'Brien while Mrs. E. Forrest Jones looks on. 


The Regent, Mrs. S. J. Stagg, is happy to 
report that the Proclamation issued by former 
Governor William C. Marland to Kanawha Valley 
Chapter has been framed and presented to the 
West Virginia State Department of Archives and 
History. 

Mrs. S. J. Stagg, Regent 


David City (David City, Nebr.). A bronze 
marker bearing the inscription “Rhoda Briscoe 
Swan, 1812-1875, Daughter of a Revolutionary 
Soldier” was placed in Edholm Valley Cemetery 
on the south bank of the Platte River in Butler 
County by our chapter on May 24, 1937. 

On October 30, 1957 members of Platte, 
Columbus and David City Chapters met at the 
graveside to pay tribute to this daughter. The 
tribute included the placing of the American 
Flag in the grave marker by Flag Chairman, 
Mrs. Alf Sweney and a prayer by Mrs. Glen 
Duncan, Chaplain. 

The program presented at the rural school 
district No. 1 included the flag salute, singing 
of “America” and a welcome by Mrs. Ray 


Sabata, Regent of our chapter. Mrs. Sweney pre- 
sented the school with flag codes; 


a short talk 
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was given by Mrs, J. P. Young, Regent of Platte 
Chapter and Mrs. Harold Zinnecker gave the 
history of Rhoda Briscoe Swan’s life. Mrs. Swan, 
daughter of Henry Briscoe, a Revolutionary 
soldier, was born on May 11, 1812 near the head 
waters of Bear Creek, Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky. She died at Edholm, Nebraska on Septem- 


her 23, 1875 while visiting a daughter living near 
there. 


Members pictured from left to right in the 
back row are Mrs. James Vanderkolk; Mrs. 
Bertha Osborne; Mrs. Harold Zinnecker, State 
Corresponding Secretary; Miss Ruby Freeman, 
State Chairman of Genealogical Records; Mrs. 
Ray Sabata; Mrs. V. E. Dolpher; Mrs. R. A. 
Reid; Mrs. Wells Howe and Mrs, Joel Nelson. 
In the front row are Miss Henrietta Rainey; 
Mrs. Rex Bailey; Mrs. J. P. Young; Mrs. Alf 
Sweney; Mire. Glen Duncan and Mrs. Florence 


Evans. 
Ray E. Sabata 
Chapter Regent 


Woodward (Woodward, Okla.) meets on the 
second Monday of each month from September 
through June with a luncheon at the Baker Hotel 
followed by our program. We have a membership 
of fifty-two—lost one by transfer, another by death 
and have two with papers pending. 

For the September meeting, Constitution Week, 
we had as our guest speaker, Mr. Walter Thomas, 
local attorney. October, in celebration of the 
50th Anniversary of Statehood for Oklahoma, we 
had as guest speaker Mr. K. Suthers of 
Arnett, Oklahoma, the father of one of our 
chapter members, who told us of the settling of 
our part of the state fifty years ago and it has 
continuously been our endeavor and goal to pro- 
mote and maintain the American Way of Life in 


Oklahoma. 

The Christmas program was “The Bible 
Christmas Story” interspersed with Christmas 
On February 18 we 


songs of other countries. 
entertained guests with a Colonial Tea and a 
patriotic program and also presented Good 
Citizenship pins to eleven senior girls. 

The chapter sponsors good citizenship to 
accredited high schools in seven northwest Okla- 
homa counties and gives a History Medal to our 
outstanding junior high school student. 

Two of our members attended State Conference 
at Lawton and four were present at the District 
Meeting at Ponca City. 

Our chapter has made cash donations to 
Bacone, Tamassee, Kate Duncan Smith, D.A.R. 
Museum (maintenance fund) Crossnore, adver- 
tising in National Magazine, Colonial Kitchen 
(maintenance fund), Student Scholarship Fund 
and Occupational Therapy Scholarship. We ] 


* General, N.S.D.A.R.; 


send used clothing and Christmas boxes to Cross- 
nore and Bacone at Muskogee. 

We have had a most rewarding year by work- 
ing as a team. Never has it been my privilege 
to work with a more interested and altogether 
delightful group of women than those in 
Woodward Chapter of the D.A.R. 

May (Mrs. Harry) Blasdel, Regent 


Himmarshee (Fort Lauderdale, Fla.) is proud 
of its support of fourteen of the eighteen projects 
listed last year and of being the fifth largest 
chapter in Florida in monetary contributions to 
the State and Nationally. This year we have set 
up in our budget at least a small amount for each 
project. Among our local ones, the chapter is 
active in aid to the Seminole Indians of Florida 
and also contributes $150 each year to a 
scholarship fund for a student nurse, studying at 
Jackson Memorial Hospital in Miami. 

A luncheon and fashion show was sponsored by 
our chapter on February 4 at the Galt Ocean 
Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, More than 
five hundred fifty guests attended Himmarshee’s 
luncheon for the benefit of our local and national 
projects. 


In the photograph from left to right are Mrs. 
Earl Hale, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, past Vice 
President General, N.S.D.A.R.; Mrs. Harold F. 
Machlan, Coral Gables, Florida, Vice President 
and Mrs. Robert Orr Angle, 
Fort Lauderdale, past Regent, Himmarshee Chap- 
ter, present State Recording Secretary, and now 
sponsored by our chapter for the office of State 
Second Vice Regent. Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Machlan 
were guests of Mrs. James S. Graham, Vice 
Chairman, Southeastern Division, D.A.R. Maga- 
zine. 

Dorothy T. Loomis (Mrs. Guy A., Jr.) 
Second Vice Regent and Press Chairman 


Rufus King (Jamaica, N. Y.) observed its 
fortieth anniversary on January 17, 1958 at King 
Manor, home of Rufus King, early American 
Statesman and first U.S. Minister to The Court 
of St. James. 

The Regent, Mrs. Bernard Hegeman, welcomed 
the members and guests, who were shown, with 
pride, the newly decorated Rufus King room of 
King Manor. As a memorial to a past regent, Miss 
Elizabeth J. MacCormick, the chapter members 
raised funds to repaper and paint the room, to 


replace curtains and shades, to restore oil-painted 
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portraits, and to put on display a gown worn by 
Mrs. Rufus King in 1801. i wn of em- 
broidered, white batiste, made in Empire style 
with court train, was worn by Mrs. King at the 
Court of St. James. 


(Left to right) Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, State Regent 


and Mrs. Bernard Hegeman, Chapter Regent, at fortieth 
anniversary luncheon. 


The honored guests included the New York 
State Regent, Mrs. Thurman C. Warren; two 
Honorary State Regents of New York, Mrs. Frank 
H. Parcells, and Mrs. James G. Park; Honorary 
State Regent of Nebraska, Mrs. James Suttie and 
one charter member, Miss Mabel C. Taylor. 

Tea, sandwiches and a big birthday cake were 
served in the library of the historic home. 

Ruth W. Walker (Mrs. A. S,) 
Chapter Treasurer 


Alexander Stirling (St. Francisville, La.). 
Three members of our chapter, Mrs. John T. 
Laycock, Miss Adelia B. Laycock and Mrs. Will 
A. Whitaker, were hostesses to the chapter mem- 
bers and guests on November 11, 1957, Veterans 
Day, at the Baton Rouge Woman’s Club House. 

The centerpiece on the Tea Table carried out 
a patriotic theme which was very appropriate 
for the date. The base, as the picture shows, was 
of white foam, representing snow on a mountain 
top. A group of soldiers, represented by tiny 
metal figures, are struggling to raise the American 
Flag on Iwo Jima. Small American Flags and 
figures of other soldiers added to this interesting 
table decoration. All this made a most colorful 
picture as well as a reminder of one of the most 
patriotic and thrilling events of World War II. 


The centerpiece was made by Mrs. John T. 
Laycock, one of the hostesses and the photograph 
was taken by Miss Ann Alston Stirling, the 
youngest member of the chapter, who is a direct 
descendant of Alexander Stirling. 

A program on “History of Religious and 
Patriotic Music” was given by Mrs. Frank Vaught 
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who developed the origin and popularity of each 
hymn and song during certain periods of our 
National History, especially those most popular 
with our Armed Forces from the beginning of 
our growth as a nation to the present time. The 
members and their guests participated in group 
singing led by Mrs. Vaught. 
Lenore B. O’Donnell (Mrs. James E.) 
Chapter Regent 


Lakewood (Lakewood, Ohio). In our chapter 
the word Americanism is synonymous with action. 
Ten years ago Mrs. Lee IL. Miller visited a 
naturalization court and as the new citizens left 
the courtroom she felt that something was lack- 
ing, that a friendly greeting of some sort might 
emphasize the occasion of their entrance into 
citizenship. 

After consultation with the Federal judges 
who preside at these courts, Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
composed a letter of welcome to be given to 
each new citizen along with a desk size silk Flag 
as they left the courtroom. The Flags were 
donated by a member of her committee. 

Two years later, the other Cuyahoga County 
D.A.R. chapters sent delegates to a committee 
which organized to take over this work. Each 
chapter sends members to the court in turn and 
all chapters pay for the Flags, 7,500 of which 
have been given to date. 


Left to right: William A. Markwell, Executive Secretary 
Lakewood Branch YMCA; Mrs. R. E. Bartholomew, Chair- 
man, Committee of Management, Lakewood West, YWCA: 
Miss Ruth Thomson, Executive Director, Lakewood-West. 
YWCA; C. Crawford Edmonds, Chairman of Lakewood 
YMCA Branch, Board of Managers; Mrs. Hal Stedfield, 
Regent of Lakewood Chapter, D.A.R. 


Each Federal judge has co-operated by furnish- 
ing a copy of the talk that will be given by 
him to each class and this is mimeographed and 
enclosed with the citizenship papers, and an- 
nounces as he closes court that the Daughters of 
the American Revolution will greet each new 
citizen as he leaves the room. 

Many letters of appreciation have come from 
the people who have received the Flags and 
letters and many enduring friendships have 
resulted. 

At the dedication of a building to be occupied 
jointly Lakewood YMCA and Lakewood-West 
YWCA, Mrs. Hal Stedfield, Regent, presented a 
silk Flag which has been placed in the building's 
auditorium. 

In accepting the Flag, Mr. Robert B. Cummings, 
Secretary for Public Relations for the Cleveland- 
Metro office of the YMCA said: “On behalf of 
the Metropolitan YMCA I want to again express 
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the thanks and appreciation of the Association to 
you and your organization for the significant part 
you played in the dedication of the new Lakewood 
YMCA-YWCA building.” 
Mrs. Eva M. (Hugh C.) Livingstone 
Past Regent 


Emporia (Emporia, Kansas) participated in 
the Centennial celebration of the town by entering 
the float pictured in the Centennial parade which 
highlighted the week long celebration. The boys 
depicting the “Spirit of °76” are Terry and Scott 
Ryan and David Tucker, sons of chapter mem- 
bers. James Harrouff, the driver, is the son of 
the Regent, Mrs. R. E. Harrouff. 


Organized in 1912 at the home of Mrs. Jonas 
Eckdall (sister of Mrs. George T. Gurnsey, elected 
president general 1917), the chapter still has six 
charter members on its roll which now numbers 
seventy-one. 

A recently completed project is a record of 
the inscriptions on the tombstones in all the 
Lyon County cemeteries and three in adjoining 
counties. Copies of these records have been 
placed in Washington, the Kansas Historical 
Library, the State D.A.R. Library and the Lyon 
County Historical Society archives. Miss Lucina 
Jones, who made the study, is now working on 
marriage records from 1861 when the probate 
court was established and from newspapers pub- 
lished prior to that time. 

committee also is working on preparing 


bound copies of the D.A.R. Magazine from 1917. 


to present to the Emporia Public Library. 

Monthly programs prepared by members of 
the chapter or given by outside speakers are 
interesting and informative to all. 


Minette F. Harrouff (Mrs. Ray E.), Regent 


Ursula Wolcott (Toledo, Ohio) had the honor 
to present to the National Society D.A.R. Museum 
for the Ohio Room the beautiful gold shadow 
frame, blue velvet lined, containing the insignia 
which had belonged to Ethel Beecher Allen 
Kent Hamilton (Mrs. James), daughter of E. 
Herrick Allen and Agnes Wilder Beecher Allen. 
She was born in Chillicothe, Ohio and later her 
family moved to Kansas City, Missouri. In May 
of 1892 she became interested in the D.A.R., 
being urged to do so by her father who had 
just returned from Washington where this group 
were being discussed. It is recorded that in 
May 1894 her papers were accepted and she 
was assigned National Number 5092. That same 
year she was Organizing Regent and 


Regent of 
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Elizabeth Benton Chapter, the first formed in 
Missouri. 

In 1896 Washington appointed her State Regent 
of Missouri, in which office she served for one 
year. After her marriage to Mr. Hamilton they 
returned to Ohio and she transferred her mem- 
bership to Ursula Wolcott Chapter of Toledo 
in December of 1898. She served as State Regent 
of Ohio 1913 to 1915, being elected Honorary 
State Regent, this making her Honorary State 
Regent of two States, Missouri and Ohio, a dis- 
tinction held by no other member of our organi- 
zation. She was elected and served as Vice 
President General from 1915 to 1917; as Regent 
from 1921 to 1923. March 23, 1943 she was 
endorsed for the office of Honorary Vice President 
General for Life and was duly elected. 

Her first papers were issued on the service of 
Brig. General Andrew Ward and a number of 
supplementals were issued on illustrious Ameri- 
cans, such as Colonel Rufus Herrick, David 
Beecher, Eli Foote, Isiah Edes, Colonel Samuel 
Herrick, Josiah Buffett, Peter Edes, etc. The 
shadow box contains her pins for Honorary State 
Regent of Missouri and also Ohio, Honorary 
Chapter Regent of this chapter, Missouri State 
Officers Clubs, Honorary National Officers, and 
Ancestral Bars, as well as a piece of the sash 
of Honorary Vice President General for Life. 

She was one of the founders of the Toledo 
Branch Association of American University 
Women; organized Toledo Chapter; Phi Beta 
Pi Sorority and given their Golden Carnation Pin 
in 1950. She was also elected to a Sorority at 
Kansas University in 1881. She was organizer 
of the Peter Navarre Chapter United States 
Daughters of 1812 in Toledo 1903. 

She was a descendant of Harriett Beecher 
Stowe whose life was depicted in the play 
“Harriett” in which Helen Hayes starred with a 
cast of some nineteen. A Broadway success. She 
passed away on August 15, 1955 at the age of 
ninety-three. 

Ethel L. Pound (Mrs. Claude W.) 
Past Chapter Regent 


i 


Gold Shadow Frame which had belonged to Ethel Beecher 
Allen Kent Hamilton. 


Col. William Candler (Gainesville, Ga.) 
dedicated a marker on the Atlanta, Georgia 
Highway 23 on January 23, 1958 to the memory 
of General Andrew Jackson, who with his staff, 
spent a night in Young's Tavern, the site of the 
marker. With 500 volunteers, he was enroute to 
south Georgia to settle trouble which had arisen 
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among the Creek Indians and the white settlers. 
This tablet also honors Robert Young, born 1760, 
owner of some 1600 acres and operator of the 
tavern. He is said to have mapped out the road 
from Ft. Daniel at Hog Mt. to Standing Peach- 
tree—now the city of Atlanta. The road is now 
part of the Chattahoochee Ridge and marks the 
place where waterways divide into the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico and also known as 


Jackson’s Trail. 


(Left to right) Mrs. John W. Jacobs, Sr., Regent; Rev. 
Glenn Dorris, Presbyterian pastor; Mrs. Gordon Casey and Dr. 
Rafe Banks, Jr. 


The tavern, a two-story, twelve room log house, 
was the only one in the section which could 
accommodate the many travelers and there Gen. 
Jackson and his staff spent the night in 1818 
which gave it the name also of the old Federal 
Road. His army of 5000 volunteers camped 
nearby. All that remains of it now is a deep 
hole, which had been part of the cellar and heavy 
timbers covering the old well. A few trees of 
great age can be seen but what had been culti- 
vated fields are again grown up in timber. The 
original 1600 acres remains in possession of 
families connected with Robert Young, Jr., whose 
great grandson, Mr. Rafe Banks of Gainesville, 
holds the title. The highway runs between two 
portions of this estate—the Tavern and acreage 
on one side and today on the other side is the 
family burying ground of many of the Youngs and 
beyond a low dividing wall 65 small markers 
show the resting place of the slaves. 

On leaving the Tavern, Gen. Jackson was told 
he and his staff were guests and on another 
occasion, he again stopped overnight and Robert 
Young declined payment so Gen. Jackson pre- 
sented him with a silver snuff box, a gift from 
Gen. Wayne Smith, which is still treasured in the 
family. 

The Historical Commission of Georgia pro- 
vided the marker and the inscription which 
stands directly by the roadside. A large number 
of chapter members and friends were present at 
the unveiling done by Rafe Banks III, great great 
great grandson of Robert Young. This project has 
long been one of research by a former Regent 
and Chapter Historian, Miss Alline Johnson and 
Mrs. Gordon Casey, Chairman of the Marker 
Committee. The dedication was in charge of 
Rev. Glenn Dorris, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church who gave the invocation and bene- 
diction. Mrs. John W. Jacobs, Regent and Mrs. 
Casey were in charge of the exercises with Mrs. 
Casey and Dr. Banks furnishing an interesting 
account of the background of this historic event. 
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A group of descendants included Mr. and Mrs. 
Rafe Banks, Sr.; Dr. and Mrs. Rafe Banks, Jr.; 
Rafe Banks III; David and Elizabeth Banks 
and also great great great grandchildren. 

Marion Mulford Thompson 
Press Relations Chairman 


Ann Arundel (Baltimore, Md.). Mrs. George 
A. Smith was hostess to the chapter on Novem- 
ber 18, 1957 at her home on Park Avenue in 
Baltimore. This meeting marked the forty-sixth 
anniversary of the chapter. Co-hostesses with 
her were Mrs. Samuel B. Dove of Baltimore and 
Mrs, Eleanor J. Stoffel of Ruxton. 

Following a luncheon, Mrs. Smith presented a 
program on the Development of American Music 
in our country. She gave a number of selections 
at the piano which were written by American 
composers. Interspersed with those were several t 
vocal selections by Mrs. Everett Beavin. As she 


introduced each of her numbers, she gave the ; 
American authors of both the music and the 
words, 0 

Mrs. Ross Boring Hagar, Vice President Gen- c 
eral of the National Society, was a special guest. a 
Other special guests present were state officers: 

Mrs. Thomas Stevens George, Regent; Mrs. P 
Frank Shramek, Vice Regent; Mrs. Charles F. N 
Peace, Chaplain; Mrs. Miles B. Hopkins, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Norris Harris, Treas- a 
urer; Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, Editor; Mrs. John : 
Collison, Vice Chairman of arrangements for ¥ 
State Conference; Mrs. Brant Roberts, Honorary re 
State Vice Regent. Other guests included Miss iT 
Caroline B, Thatcher of Carter Braxton Chapter; 0 
Miss Etta Curran and Mrs. James E. Russell of 
the Baltimore Chapter and Miss Marguerite Fisher “ 
of a West Virginia Chapter. le 
Helen Winn Stoffel (Mrs. Elmer J.) tl 
Chapter Editor li 

Mary Quisenberry (Durant, Okla.). The 
program for the past year was based on the tk 
nationally suggested theme, “Our Goodly Heritage” ve 
and we are proud of the following accomplish- w 
ments during the year 1957. 

Mayor Doyle Lemonds designated Septem- al 
ber 17-23 as Constitution Week. Leaflets were st 
distributed, grace cards placed in public eating to 
places, tags for car windows were handed out or 
and Professor W. H. Underwood of Southeastern 
State College made a radio talk relating to the m 
event. ce 

Durant radio station KESO interviewed Mrs. in 
Zac Tighlman and Mrs. Velma Harper Reynolds to 
who were speakers at the Oklahoma Semi- ! 
Centennial Celebration and made spot announce- ta 
ments of our monthly meetings. sti 

Two copies of the family history, “This is My we 
Family” by Mrs. Ailene Ingram Hamby were or 
given to the chapter by our member and the 
author’s daughter, Mrs. Marjorie Hamby Rushing. ° 
One copy was placed in the Durant Public thi 
Library and the other sent to the State Gene- ite 
alogical Chairman. The D.A.R. Manual for De 
Citizenship has been placed in the Public Library 
and at Southeastern State College Library, the at 
yearbook and clippings of historical and local ap 
interest were sent to the State Historian while no 
scrapbooks have been kept by Mrs. C. M. Shaw, an 
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(Note: All genealogical material and all queries should be addressed to National Chairman, Gene- 


alogical Records, N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 


It would be more efficient if in tracing a 
line of descent one could collect the perti- 
nent information for the present and imme- 
diately preceding generations from family 
papers and local public records, analyze the 
problem, determine what to look for next 
and where to look for it and go personally 
to the public records wherever located and 
examine them. But almost never can that be 
done. Family responsibilities, the exigencies 
of a position, limitation on the sums that 
can be spent on the project at any one time, 
and many other considerations combine to 
prevent it. But do not be discouraged. 
Much may be still accomplished. 

The thing to avoid is the tendency to work 
aimlessly. While the exact procedure will 
vary in such a case, the basic principles of 
research may still be observed. What al- 
most everyone does next is to write letters 
or to go to the nearest library and “browse 
around.” The subject of research through 
letter-writing will be considered at another 
time. Now let us think about work in a 
library. 

Before you go to the library, give some 
thought as to what you want to find. Analyze 
your problem, in the same manner as if you 
were going to travel from one place to 
another following each clue in order. Each 
step in genealogical research is- the attempt 


to solve a specific problem, although solving | 


one immediately results in facing one or 
more new problems! In theory, one con- 
centrates on the immediate problem, follow- 
ing clues for it from book to book and place 
to place until solved, and then the next is 
taken up. Actually, in order not to be con- 
stantly going over the same book or, if 
working in original records, the same rec- 
ords, one usually makes complete notes of 
everything in the book or record depository 
that might bear on the problem, as such 
items are found. One word of caution here: 
Do not “jump” to a conclusion, based on 
notes of what may or may not prove to 
appertain to your immediate problem. These 
notes are taken merely to save future time 
and because as later records are located else- 


where they may fit into an appropriate niche 
and thus provide the final evidence needed. 

Therefore in analyzing your problem, you 
need to think of the ultimate end as well as 
the immediate problem, that is, you need to 
marshal all your facts and record them sys- 
tematically. And in collecting material, col- 
lect all information that might solve the 
various problems as you reach them. 

In analyzing your problem, it is well to 
write it out, in question and answer form. 
In the September 1957 D.A.R. Macazine, 
there was outlined an example of how to go 
about analyzing the problem. It can be 
summed up as follows: 

Put down the four major questions to be 
answered: (1) What is the immediate prob- 
lem, that is, what is the next thing you need 
to know? (2) What do you already know 
that might throw a light on it? (3) What 
types of evidence will prove it? (4) Where 
can you find that evidence? 

On question (2), What do you know?, 
divide the answer into three parts: 

(a) Those facts of which you now have 
proof; 

(b) Those facts you know and can prove 
but lack the actual evidence just now; 

(c) Oral or hearsay information (which 
should be noted, but disregarded until re- 
search based on facts fails to develop any 
clues; see discussion of traditions in the 
December 1957 D.A.R. MacGazine). 

At this point, stop.and collect the evidence 
to prove facts listed under (b). It is aston- 
ishing how often what you think you know 
turns out to be wrong. An example is that 
of a woman who, fortunately, believed in 
“documenting” everything, so in beginning 
to trace her father’s family, she sent for her 
parents’ marriage license. When it came, it 
gave as the groom’s name that which she 
“knew” was her father’s name, but it was 
followed by the phrase “(otherwise * * *)” 
giving an entirely different name. Her 
mother was still living, so she promptly 
wrote her and asked if she knew of any ex- 
planation. She did. The father had been 
left an orphan at an early age, had been 
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always known, but when he was to be mar- 
ried both he and the county clerk thought 
both names should be used, so as to be sure 
the marriage would be legal. So the lady 
did not descend at all from the family she 
had been starting to trace, but instead from 
one of which she had never heard! An in- 
teresting sequel is that in tracing it, she 
found a much more interesting line and one 
that led to fascinating connections with the 
earliest settlement in this country. 

Having proven what you know up to this 
point, and having set down what you want 
to know, you are ready to begin your library 
work. Of course, many persons have no 
access to large libraries. Washington, D. C., 
with our own D.A.R. Library, the Library 
of Congress, and the Census and Pension 
records in the National Archives, affords 
more sources than any other one central 
place, but in nearly every state there are one 
or more large libraries which contain many 
useful books and often have microfilms of 
early census records. Many smaller cities 
are building up genealogical collections, in 
answer to the growing demand for such ref- 
erence works. 

So, having your problem in mind, the 
next step is to look over the resources of 
the library to which you have access. If you 
can comb through the material available 
there, it will save you time when you have 
an opportunity to consult a more compre- 
hensive library or when you arrange with 
some one to consult such a library for you. 
So be sure to make a note of each volume 
you consult, with a memorandum of whether 
it contained anything on the family or the 
locality of interest. It is a good plan to make 
such notes on 3 x 5 cards, giving the author, 
title, date of publication, and a brief note, 
such as: for a county history, “list of 1st 50 
marriages; no Haviland” (assuming Havi- 
land is the name of interest) ; for a gene- 
alogy, “Desc. of John, of Salem 1630; many 
lines untraced; no Thomas unidentified 
shown; no sources quoted; 3 brothers tradi- 
tion.” Etc. If you file these cards alpha- 
betically by author, and take them with you 
whenever you visit a library, you will save 
yourself much duplicate searching. If later 
you find a clue that indicates you might find 
something in such a book you will know just 
which to consult again. For example, if 
your Thomas Haviland is found later to 
have been born in the county, and his 


mother’s name is discovered and the name 
of her father, who was a resident of the 
county, you might want to see whether the 
father was married in the county, then the 
county history you have noted would tell 
you whether to look at it again to see if the 
marriage date and wife’s name is given 
there. 

If the book you consult does have any 
reference to the family name in which you 
are interested, you will, of course, make a 
reference to the volume by author, title, date 
of publication, volume and page, followed 
by an abstract or copy of exactly what ap- 
pears therein. If you want to make any 
notes on the same sheet of anything not 
appearing in the book from which quoted, 
do it at the bottom of the sheet, enclose such 
note in brackets, date and sign it with your 
name; otherwise at some future period it 
may be assumed that it is part of the ab- 
stract from the volume. Such copies or 
abstracts should be on fair-sized sheets which 
are kept either in a note book or a file 
folder. Some prefer cards, but in such case 
the card should be no smaller than 6 x 8 and 
preferably larger, since some extracts may 
be quite long. 

The first time you go into any library ask 
one of the attendants to show you the cata- 
logue system used, for in many instances 
there are minor differences and to know 
them will be helpful. Also ask if there are 
any special indexes to special collections or 
specialized types of information of an his- 
torical or genealogical nature. 

Look to see if any genealogies are cata- 
logued under the family name in which you 
are interested. Examine each of the refer- 
ences to see whether your own family is 
mentioned. In connection with the use of 
any printed materials, it is well to bear in 
mind the various criteria outlined in the 
May 1957 D.A.R. Macazine (pp. 657-8). 

In the older genealogies, often a line is 
traced down to a man living in 1870 who 
might be the grandparent who is the first 
person of whom you have knowledge. If you 
are fortunate enough to make such a con- 
nection, examine the book with care. In 
addition to noting the author, title, and date 
of publication, read the Preface to see what 
the author said about the method used to 
collect the information, and note whether it 
states the source of pertinent information on 
the line of descent in which you are inter- 
ested. Copy the pedigree and such other 
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information as desired, checking it back to 
be sure no errors have been made. Then 
examine the volume in the light of criteria 
set forth in the May 1957 D.A.R. Macazine. 
Remember it is not enough to cite authori- 
ties for statement, unless those authorities 
are susceptible of being checked; that is, 
“family records,” or “Bible records” are not 
enough; the exact copy of such record must 
be given or statement made as to where it 
can be found, Also, the citation must not 
be generally, to the entire book or chapter, 
but to the specific fact which it is to support. 

If the book measures up to this required 
standard, you can congratulate yourself as 
being the “one in a million” who finds 
someone else has done your work for you. 

But seldom will that be the case. Even if 
you find the connection in a genealogy, it 
may give no evidence, and then you will 
have to use great care in taking your next 
step. All too often years are wasted trying 
to prove the statements in an old genealogy 
—or in a new one where the author has 
given no facts and either is not living or 
refuses to answer letters (probably because 
he “guessed” at the facts). So treat the 
genealogy exactly as you would a tradition, 
valuable as a clue, but not as a fact. Begin 
and prove each generation, step by step, just 
as if the genealogy did not exist, using the 
information in it only to the extent it is 
provable. 

But suppose you do not find a genealogy, 
but find a family indexed in a reference to 
a county history, or in examining a county 
history find the family, and it does indeed 
name your grandfather, but merely as one 
of the sons of a pioneer of the county. Now 
is the time for study. 

Transfer your attention from the man and 
his family name to the locality in which you 
find him at the earliest date. Learn all you 
can about the county (or in New England, 
the town), its settlement, its people, and how 
they came to settle there. Read the “histori- 
cal” part of the county history, and of all 
other histories of that county you can find. 
See when the first settlements were made. 
How was the land acquired? When does 
your man first appear in that county? Who 
were his neighbors? To what church did he 
belong? What was his occupation? 

Even in a library with few genealogical 
or historical works, it will take considerable 
time to glean all the information that can 
be found about a family or a locality. While 
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this is being aka as certain information is 
developed, other steps can be taken by 
initiating inquiries through specifically di- 
rected correspondence. This, and the con- 
tinued work in the library will be discussed 
further next month. i, 


Rockbridge County Marriage Records 

(The following list of marriage bonds is from 
old books of 1778-1779 preserved in bundles in 
the Rockbridge Co. Court House. They were 
copied by Miss Mary M. Galt, member of the 
Virginia Frontier Chapter. Mrs. Gordon Heiner, 
Jr., of the Rockbridge Historical Society assisted 
in proofreading the typed copy. They form Part I 
of a typed volume presented to the D.A.R. Li- 
brary. (There seems to be no list of ministers 
returns for this period. ) 

Part II of the above-mentioned volume was 
copied by Mrs. J. H. Bell, assisted by Miss Mary 
M. Galt, both of Virginia Frontier Chapter, and 
proofread with Dr. Carl Davis of the Rockbridge 
County Historical Society.) 

James Walker, Margaret Gray (consent from 
mother, Isabella Gray) 8 July 1778. 

David Steel, Mary Moore, spinster, 7 Aug. 
1778. 

Alexander Walker, Jean Stuart, 1 Sept. 1778. 

Robert McKemy, Jennet Dickson (Dixon) (con- 
sent from mother, Elenor Dickson) 5 Oct. 1778. 

James Pine, Mary Gatliff (Getleff) 13 Oct. 
1778. 

William Alexander, Anne Laird, spinster (con- 
sent from father, David Laird) 13 Oct. 1778. 

Samuel Willson, Mary McKee (consent from 
mother, Mary Makey) 28 Oct. 1778. 

Robert Lowry, Rebecka Weer, spinster (con- 
sent from father, Robert Weer) 30 Oct. 1778. 

William Groves, Mary Craig, spinster (consent 
from parents, John and Elizabeth Crag (Craig) ) 
21 Nov. 1778. 

Caufield Taylor, Rebekah Paul, spinster 
(daughter of Audly Paul) 24 Nov. 1778. 

John Rice, Isabella Rheah (over 21) spinster, 
(daughter of Arch’d. Rheah) 1 Dec. 1778. 

John Bowman, Grizel Greenlee, 23 Dec. 1778. 

John Trimble, Mary Alexander, spinster, 11 Jan. 
1779, 

Frederick Huffman, Elizabeth Waters, (frag- 
ment of consent, apparently for Hoofman from 
parents) 19 Jan. 1779. 

Nathaniel Evins (Ervine?), Margaret Richey, 
20 Jan. 1779. 

Joseph Lewis, Sarah Whitley, (consent of father 
Soloman Whitley) 23 Jan. 1779. 

Patrick Hall, Susanna (McChesney?) 28 Jan. 
1779. 

William Wallace, Mary Black, widow, 5 Feb. 


William Moore, Nancy McClung (McClong) 
(consent of father, John McClong) 8 Feb. 1779. 

Humphrey Montgomery, Jean (Jeen) Gay, 
13 Feb, 1779. 

Andrew Taylor, Ann Wilson, spinster, 15 Feb. 
1779, 

James Fraizer (Freser), Margaret Walker (con- 
sent of father John Walker) 15 Feb. 1779. 

Hugh Wilson, Hannah Moore, 22 Feb. 1779. 

James Elliott, Sarah Moore, spinster, (daughter 
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of David Moore) 2 Feb. 1779, (James Elliott’s 
bond bears date 1778, an obvious error, as it was 
numbered in sequence with bonds of 1779.) 

Solomon Whitley (Whitly), Polly Scott (con- 
sent of father, John Scott) 3 Mar. 1779. 

Elisha Hadden, Margaret Stephenson (consent 
of father Robert (Steven)) 3 Mar. 1779. 

Richard Barlow, Barbaray Harvey (consent of 
father Danel Harvey) 4 (10?) Mar. 1779. 

William Thompson, Rosan(n)a Davies, 18 Mar. 
1779. 

John Moore, Mary Kirkpatrick, (consent of 
father John Kirkpatrick) 29 Mar. 1779. 


John McFarland, Janat (Jenny) Moore, 


(daughter of David Moore) 1 Apr. 1779. 

William Anderson, Nancy McCampbell (M. 
Campbell) 2 Apr. 1779. 

Samuel Wealsh (Wehloch), Nancy Ward, 15 
Apr. 1779. 

Thomas Cooper, Isabel Stephen (consent from 
father, Robert Stephen) 9 Apr. 1779. 

James Robinson, Elizabeth Elder (of age), 
(daughter of Mathew Elder) 5 May 1779. 

John Culton (Cutton), Elizabeth Dixon, (step- 
daughter of James Fullon? (Fuller?) consent of 
step-father and mother, Elizabeth Fullon? (Ful- 
ler?) ) 5 May 1779. 

William Worsley, Elizabeth Ranson, 7 May 
1779. 

me Larkin, Anne Lowery (of age), 10 May 

79. 


Geo. Warren Parker, Elizabeth Woods, widow, 
22 May 1779. 

James Campbell, Mary McClure (consent of 
father James McClure) 1 June 1779. 

John Perry, Martha Wallace (consent of father, 
John Wallace) 5 Aug. 1779. 

James Cobham, Hannah Logan, 23 Aug. 1779. 

Samuel Robinson, Hannah Robinson, 11 Sept. 
1779. 

Alexander McPhetters, Jenny (Jenney) Kelso 
(consent of father Hugh Kelso) 16 Sept. 1779. 

David Hay, Ann Campbell, (relict of Patrick 
Campbell, dec’d) 20 Sept. 1779. 

Samuel Czar Carrick, Elizabeth Moore (Moon), 
(daughter of Robert Moore (Moon)) 21 Sept. 
1779. 

Thos. Abbott, Margaret (Anderson?) (Hender- 
son?) 27 Sept. 1779. 

John Milliken, Elizabeth McElhany (daughter 
of Robert McElhany) 27 Sept. 1779. 

Geo. Drummond, Presely Ellwill, 27 Sept. 1779. 

Robert Stephenson (Stevenson), Isabel Culton 
(Cutton) (consent from parents, Robart and 
Agnes Culton) 12 Oct. 1779. 

William McFarland, Rebekah White, (daughter 
of John White, consent from mother, Katherine 
White, “My husband being abroad”) 19 Oct. 
1779. 

Samuel Weir, Mary Thompson, (consent of 
mother, Elizabeth (Davies?) ) 2 Nov. 1779. 

Francis Allison (of Washington County), Mar- 
garet Allison, 22 Nov. 1779. 

a McSpadden, Esther Thompson, 20 Dec. 
17 

Alexander McClure, Agness McClure (consent 
of mother, Isabella McClure) 28 Dec. 1779. 


Audly Maxwell, Ann Mathews, 30 Dec. 1780. 
Nathaniel Austin, Sarah Larkin (consent of 
80 
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Robert Peery, Isabella Hutson, (consent of 
father, Thos. Hutson) 11 Mar. 1780. 

John Kelsay, Mary Anderson, (consent of 
mother (?) Elizabeth Anderson) 17 Mar. 1780. 

Joseph McCown, (no name) 3 May 1780. 

John Mitchell, Agnes Whitley, (consent of 
father Jonathan Whitley) 12 May 1780. 

John (Croddy?), Margaret Vineyard, 28 May 
1780. 


Jonathan Skean, Elinor Presley (Presley? Pres- 
by?) 12 June 1780. 

George Kelly, Mary Vineyard, (consent from 
father Christopher Vinyerd) 13 June 1780. 

Robert Strachan (Straehan), Charlotte Thomp- 
son, 19 June 1780. 

James Logan, Sarah Gilman, widow, June 1780. 

James McDowell, Mary Lyle, 21 Sept. 1780. 

William Yeats, Peggy Jugy (Ingy?) Guin 
(Gwin?) 26 Sept. 1780. 

Alex. McCown, Margaret Huston (Houston), 
(consent of parents John and Sarah Huston— 
“John Houston in Newprovidence,”) 5 Oct. 1780. 

William Mitchell, Jean Mitchell (consent from 
father John Mitchell), 8 Nov. 1780. 

John Fields, Mary McFauden (?) (consent of 
father Hugh McFauden (?)) 29 Dec. 1780. 

Sam’! Houston, Elizabeth Paxton, 12 Feb. 1781. 

Joseph McCallister, Agness Gelmon (consent 
from father James Gelmon (Gilmore?) ) 10 Octo- 
ber 1781, 

Peter Cassady, Mary McClung, (consent from 
father James McClung) 29 Oct. 1781. 


KENSINGTON (NOW PART OF BERLIN), 
CONN. CHURCH RECORDS. 
From the Emma Hart Willard Chapter, 
Connecticut, through the courtesy of the 
Peck Memorial Library. 


(This volume, kept at the Peck Memorial Li- 
brary, Berlin, contains a record of marriages from 
Oct. 14, 1756, to Dec. 20, 1888. A copy is in the 
State Library at Hartford, Conn. It, the cemetery 
records of Maple Cemetery, and other records of 
the Berlin area, were copied by the Genealogical 
Records Committee of the Emma Hart Willard 
Chapter and deposited in the D.A.R. Library. The 
marriage records covering the period from 1756 
to 1800 are printed below.) 

1756 

Nathaniel Cole, and Anna or (Ania) Way; 
Kensington; Oct. 14th. 

William Hubbard, and Elizabeth Root; Kens- 
ington; Dec. 8th. 

Matthew Cole, and Rhoda Smith; Kensington: 
Dec. 9th. 

Nathaniel Winchel, Jun., and Lucy Strong; 
Kensington; Dec, 15th. 


1757 

Jedediah North, and Sarah Wilcox; Kensing- 
ton; Jan. 27th. 

John Goodrich, of Kensington, and Hannah 
Dewey; of New Britain; Apr. 17th. 

Robert Booth, and Ruth Kilborn; New Britain; 
May 9th. 

David Mather, of New Britain and Hannah 
Dunham; of Kensington; June 2nd. 

Elias Beckly, and Lois Parsons; Kensington; 
Aug. 4th, 

vengry Bulkly, of Wethersfield, and Susannah 
4 of M 3rd 
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Jonathan Nott, and Sarah Hubbard; Kensing- 

ton; Dec. 15th. 
1758 

Benjamin Smith, and Elizabeth Prout; New 
Britain; Jan. 19th. 

Jacob Andrys, of Kensington, and Eunice 
Emons; of Litchfield, Feb. 2nd. 

Solomon Dunham, of Kensington, and Elizabeth 
Ives; of Wallingford; Mar. 2nd. 

Zacheriah Hart, and Abigail Beckley; Kensing- 
ton; Mar. 23rd. 

David Atkins (Adkins), of Middletown, and 
Elizabeth Hinsdale; of Kensington; Apr. 28th. 

John Beckley, and Ruth Hubbard; Kensington; 
June 11th. 

and Ann Beckley; Kensing- 
ton; Aug. 3: 

Nathaniel. Hart, and Martha Norton; Kensing- 
ton; Nov. 23rd. 

1759 

Samuel Porter, of East Hartford, and Elizabeth 
Hubbard; of Kensington; Feb. Ist. 

Samuel Galpen, of Kensington, and Mary 
Smally; of New Britain; May 3rd. 

Austin Migate, and Lament Blinn; Kensington; 
May 24th. 

Charles Brownson, and Martha Barret; Kens- 
ington; May 30th. 

Juda Hart, of New Britain, and Sarah North; 
of Kensington; Sept. 27th. 


1760 

Caleb Galpen, and Eunice Lee; Kensington, 
Jan. 17th. 

Ashbill Hooker, and Susannah Lankton; Kens- 
ington; Jan. 31st. 

Joseph Deming, Jun., and Bathsheba Sage; 
Kensington; Apr. 17th. 

Thomas Gilbert, and Mary North; Kensington; 
Apr. 24th, 

Samuel Thatcher, of Lebanon, and Ruth Burn- 
ham; of Kensington; Aug. 14th. 

Noah Cowles, of Kensington, and Ann Powel; 
of Middletown; Aug. 14th. 

Jonathan Pitkin, of East Hartford, and Lucy 
Steel; of Kensington; Sept. 11th. 

Stephen Mix, of Wallingford, and Ann Porter; 
of Kensington; Sept. 17th. 

Moses Dickenson, and Lydia Cole; Kensington; 
Nov. 11th. 


Silas Brownson, and Ann Winchel (Winchil) ; ° 


Kensington; Nov. 27th. 
John Allen, of Windsor, and Ruth Burnham; 
of Kensington; Dec. 18th. 


1761 

Asahel Cowles, of Kensington, and Rachel Bell; 
of Southington; Feb. 5th. 

Benjamin Beckley, and Eunice Williams; Kens- 
ington; Apr. 23rd. 

Selah Hubbard, and Esther Gilbert; Kensing- 
ton; May 28th, 

Elnathan Hubbard, and Sibbil Hubbard; Kens- 
ington; July Sth. 

Gideon Judd, of Kensington, and Silance Wel- 
ton; of Farmington; July 22nd. 

William Baston, and Abigail Sage; Kensington; 
Aug. 13th. 

Ozias Brownson, and Abigail Peck; Kensington; 
Oct. 22nd. 

David Webster, of Wethersfield, and Servia 
Allis; of Kensington; Oct. 29th. 
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Jonathan Lankton, and Elizabeth Edwards; 
Kensington; Dec. 17th. 


1762 

Joseph Hopkins, and Ann Smith; Kensington; 
Mar. 18th. 

Jessy Cole, and Sally Smith; Kensington; Apr. 
15th. 

Giles Hamlin, and Eunice Kingsman; of Mid- 
dletown; May 2lst. 

John Root, and Ann _ Steel; 
May 26th. 

Ebenezer Gilbert, and Mary Butrick; Kensing- 
ton; May 27th. 


Kensington; 


1763 

Samuel Plumb, of Middletown, and Lucy Hins- 
dale; of Kensington; Jan. 

Ozias Gilbert, and Mary Yale; Kensington; 
May 5th. 

Timothy Brownson, Jun., of Kensington, and 
Abigail Brownson; of Southington; Dec. Ist. 

Selah Hart, of Kensington, and Ruth Cole; of 
Blue Hills; Dec. 22nd. 

Elisha Cole, and Rebekah Beckwith; Kensing- 
ton; Dec. 29th. 


1764 

Thomas Hart, Dea. age 84 yrs., and Elizabeth 
Norton, age 79 yrs.; Kensington; Jan. 11th. 

Ebenezer Elton, and Rhoda Hurlburt; Kensing- 
ton; Feb. 7th. 

Moses Dickenson, and Susannah Hooker; Kens- 
ington; Mar. 8th. 

Samuel Landress, and Sarah Williams; of 
Wethersfield; July 11th. 

Alexander Rhodes, and Mercy Steel; of 
Wethersfield; Sept. 6th. 

Gideon Williams, of Sheffield, (England?). and 
Patience Graham; of No. Briton; Sept. 26th. 

William Barber, of Briton, (England?) Abigail 
Cole; of Kensington; Nov. 8th. 

Elisha Marsh, of Litchfield, and Honour Beck- 
ley; of Kensington; Nov. 

Abijah Hubbard, and Axa "Beckley; Kensing- 
ton; Dec. 20th. 

765 

Joseph Richards, Jun., and Mary Kelsey; 
Wethersfield; Jan. 26th. 

Caleb Hopkins, and Mehetible Scovel; Kensing- 
ton; Feb. 

Samuel Johnston, and Ann Hopkins; Kensing- 
ton; Mar. 13th. 

Daniel French, and Eunice Hubbard, Kensing- 
ton; May 20th. 

Asa Brownson, and Mary Winchil; Kensington; 
Aug. 22nd. 


1766 

Charles Dix, of Wethersfield, and Sarah 
Hooker; of Kensington; Mar, 6th. 

John Wells, and Mary Mitchel; of Weathers- 
field; Mar, 13th. 

Isaac Lankton, and Thankful Smith; of New 
Briton; May Ist. 

Raphael Halbert, and Sarah Hubbard; of Kens- 
ington; Nov. 17th. 

Zacheriah Hart, and Sarah Parsons; Kensing- 
ton; June. 

Joseph Spalding, and Hulda Hubbard; Kensing- 
ton; Noy. 19th. 

Oliver Hart, and Mary Scovel; Kensington; 
Dec. 17th. 

Aseriah Glading, and Ann Hudson; Kensing- 
ton; Dec. 18th. 
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1767 

Jonathan Gilbert, Jun., and Hannah Collins; 
Kensington; Jan. Ist. 

David Williams, and Mindwell Sage; Kensing- 
ton; Feb. 19th. 

Josiah Halbert, of Farmington, and Sarah 
Butrick, (alias Fullar); of Kensington; Mar, 9th. 

Benjamin Hall, jun., of Wallingford, and Han- 
nah Burnham; of Kensington; Apr. 16th. 

Jesse Brownson, and Abigail Allen; of Kens- 
ington; May 7th. 

Asa Kelsey, and Content Parsons; of Kensing- 
ton; May 2\st. 

Abner Fullar, and Mary Hilyard Crowfoot; of 
Weathersfield; July 16th. 


Elijah Hooker, of Kensington, and Susannah- 


Saymour; of Weathersfield; Aug. 26th. 

John (Josia Goorich)-Goodrich, and Ruth Gil- 
bert; Kensington; Sept. 10th. 

Asa Demint, and Hepzibah Edwards; Kensing- 
ton; Sept. 24th. 

Joseph Peck, of Kensington, and Sarah Bristol ; 
of Southington; Dec. 17th. 

1768 

Robert Barret, and Elisabeth Lankton; Kensing- 
ton; Jan. 14th. 

Amos Clark, and Lois Winchel; Kensington; 
Feb. 25th. 

John Lusk, and Abigail Brownson; Kensington; 
Apr. 14th. 

Thomas Gridly, and Mary Hooker; Kensington ; 
Apr. 14th. 

Abraham Gridly, and Theda Hosington; Kens- 
ington; July 7th. 

James Elton, of Waterbury, and Naomy Hal- 
bert; of Kensington; Nov. 17th. 

Ozias Andrus, of Southington, and Ann Knott; 
of Kensington; Dec. 28th. 

1769 

John Heyfords, and Elisabeth Riley (Rily) ; of 
Kensington; Apr. 6th. 

Samuel Parsons, Jun., of Durham, and Abigail 
Galpen, (widow) of Kensington; June 12th. 

Barnebas Dunham, and Martha Cowles; Kens- 
ington; June 15th. 

Abel Heart, and Mary Galpen; Kensington; 
Sept. 13th. 

Gorsham Graham, and Ester Pattison; Kensing- 
ton; Oct. 10th. 

Samuel Stow Salvage, of Middletown, and Mary 
Cole; of Kensington; Nov. 29th. 

Gideon Hills, and Ester Kirtis; of Kensington; 
Dec. 7th. 1770 


Benjamin Rose, and Mary Pattison; Kensing- 
ton; Feb. Ist. 

Hezekiah Judd, and Mary Standly; Kensington; 
Feb. Ist. 

Ebenezer Heart, Jun., and Lydia Benton; Kens- 
ington; Apr. 5th. 

Samuel Bartholomew, of Pauge, and Martha 
Heart; of Kensington; Apr. 25th. 

Samuel Williams, of Weathersfield, and Ruth 
Cole; of Farmington; Apr. 26th. 

Charles Ede, of Glastonbury, and Hannah Kel- 
sey; of Kensington; Oct. 25th. 

James Porter, and Lucy Burnham; Kensington: 
Oct. 25th. 1771 


John Bell, of Southington, and Lydia Collens; 
of Kensington; Jan. 16th. 

Stephen Wilcox, and Mary Kelsey; Kensington; 
Jan. 3ist. 


ton; Sept. 2nd. 
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Daniel Gilbert, and Thankful Dickenson; Kens- 
ington; Aug. 8th. 

Benoni Hodgkiss, of Chesher, (probably 
Cheshire) and Hannah Norton; of Kensington; 
Sept. 5th. 

Theodors Beckly, and Lucy Kirby; Kensing- 
ton; Dec. 25th. 

Stephen Cole, and Lucy Deming; Kensington; 
Dec. 26th. 


Benjamin Heart, of Briton (England?), and 
Mary Fullar; of Weathersfield; Aug. 19th. 

Eldad Brownson, of Worthington, and Esther 
Mildrum; of Rocky Hill; Nov. 5th. 

Oliver Atwood, of Woodbury, and Anne Wells; 
of Kensington; Dec. 8th. 

1773 

John Rily, of North Hampton, and Hulda 
Porter; of Worthington; Apr. Ist. 

David Sage, of Middletown, and Mary Rosseter; 
of Farmington; May 14th. 

Calvin Halbert, of Kensington, and Mary 
Beckly; of Worthington; ag 29th. 


Jedediah Foster, ‘alt Rachel Hollister; Kens- 
ington; Apr. 21st. 

Jonathan Benton, and Olive Peck; of Worth- 
ington; May 5th. 

Joseph Stocking, and Olive Cole; Kensington; 
Aug. 18th. 

Elijah Loveland, and Anne Deming; of Worth- 
ington; Dec, 22nd. 


1775 

William Barns, of Claremont, (possibly of New 
York) and Eunice Andrus; of Worthington; 
Jan. 25th. 

Luther Stocking, and Sarah Goodrich; Kens- 
ington; July 17th. 

Roger Rily, and Sarah Deming; Worthington; 
Oct. 19th. 177 


9 

Abijah Porter, and Hannah Deming; Worthing- 
ton. 

Joel Root, of Kensington, and Ruth Messenger; 
of Southington; Jan. 7th. 

Joel Barlow, and Ruth Baldwin; of New Haven; 
Dec. 26th. 

Asa Goodrich, and Lydia Bronson; Kensing- 
ton; Dec. 26th. 


80 

Abel Gridley (Abil), and Rhoda Hills; Kens- 
ington; Jan, 27th. 

Elnathan Norton, of Worthington, and Sibyll 
Goodrich; of Kensington; Feb. 28th. 

Levi Hart, and (Philathea) Allen; of Southing- 
ton; May 3rd. 

Jonathan Root, Jun., and Eunice Judd; of 
Southington; July 6th. 

Elizur Andrus, and Mercy Cole; Kensington; 
July 27th. 

Ephraim Doolittle, and Lydia Gridley; Kensing- 
ton; Dec. 7th. 

Oliver Gridley, and Martha Goodrich; Kensing- 
ton; Dec. 21st. 

Daniel Smith, and Sabra Winchell; Kensing- 
ton; Dec. 27th. 1781 


Mark Mildren, and Huldah Winchel; Kensing- 
ton; Jan. 14th. 

Capt. Matthew Cole, and Mary Norton; Kens- 
ington; June 13th. 

Seth Goodrich, and Rachel Cowles; Kensing- 
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Seth Standly, and Anne Hooker; Kensington; 
Nov. 

James Tryon, and Lois Cole; Kensington; 
Dec. 26th. 

Josh Doolittle, of Middletown, and Azubah 
Allen; of Kensington; Dec. 27th. 


1782 
John Stanley, and Anne Bronson; Kensington; 
Jan. 7th. 
Matthew Hart, Jun., and Urania Hooker; Kens- 
ington; Jan. 11th. 
Abraham Jaggar, and Rhoda Winchel; Kensing- 
ton; Mar. 14th. 
John House, of Glastonbury, and Esther 
Hooker; of Kensington; July 31st. 
Reuben Peck, of Southington, and Sarah 
Gridley; of Kensington; Aug. 
Levi Norton, of Clarimont, and Mercy Payne; 
of Kensington; Aug. 
Joshua Root, of Canaan, and Lydia Root; of 
Kensington; Oct. 
Ozias Cowles, and Lucy Gridley; Kensington; 
Oct. 29th. 
1783 


Samuel Goodrich, Jun., and Mary Strong; 
Kensington; Aug. 

Abel Aspenwell, and Sibil Lewis; Kensington; 
Aug. 

Elijah Stanley, and Elizabeth Peck; Kensing- 
ton; Nov. 19th. 

George Jones, and Thankful Bronson; Kensing- 
ton; Nov. 20th. 

John Treat, of Westfield, and Betsey Lankton; 
of Kensington; Nov. 27th. 

Joseph Wells, Jun., and Ruthy Allen; of Kens- 
ington; Dec. 31st. 


Queries 


Edwards - Crabtree - Davis - Coats - Hawk - 
Wainwright - Castelberry - Walker - White- 
lock-White—Want full inf. on Thomas Edwards, 
b. 1777, 1849 Washington Co., Tenn. Also ch. 
of John Edwards and w. Eliz. Erwin from Va. 
Also Anderson Crabtree, b. 1795, s. of William 
Crabtree, mar. 1813 Bledsoe Co., Tenn., to Eliza- 
beth Denton, b. 1800 Tenn., to Weakley Co., 
Tenn., to Ark. Also Elijah Davis, b. 1807 Va., 
s. of Eli Davis, b. N. C. and in Claiborne Co., 
Tenn. 1830; w. Rebecca Fletcher, dau. of James 
Fletcher. Also Charles Coats, b. 1811 Tenn., and 
w. Sarah McCorkle, b. 1808 Tenn., to Ark. Also 
Jesse Hawk, b. 1812 Tenn., and w. Eliza. Homs- 
ley, b. 1812 Tenn., to Ark. Also Nancy S. Hardy, 
b. ca 1795 Va., mar. Henry Halley, Bedford Co., 
Va. Also McKie (Mack) Wainwright, b. ca 1794 
of Dinwiddie Co., Va., mar. Polly Gill of Bedford 
Co., Va. Also John R. Castleberry, b. 1818 Ala. 
Also James Walker, d. 1829-30 Davidson Co., 
Tenn., w. Sarah. Also James Whitelock, b. 1785, 
mar. 1811 Harriet Coston in Somerset Co., Md. 
Also Stephen White, of Somerset Co., Md., mar. 
ca 1808 Elizabeth Sterling. Inf. on John Payne, 
son of Robt. Payne and Ann Burton, mar. 1793 
Lucy Lee Fearn, dau. of Thomas Fearn, all of 
Pittsylvania Co., Va.—Mrs. A. A. Walker, 316 E. 
ssp St., Wewoka, Okla. 

Ewers—Want full inf. on John Ewerts and w. 
Bilah (Bilhok-Hilhah) spelled various ways, mar. 
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bef. 1730; John bur. 24 July 1769, Bucks Co., 
Penn., ch. George, mar. Hannah Newbury, and 
his dau. mar. Mathew Rea; John mar. Sarah 
Gladney, Ann mar. Jenkins Jones, Mary mar. 
Thomas Jones, Jonathan mar. Eliz. Barton and 
Hannah Jones; Rebecca, Robert mar. Mary Kel- 
sey, David.—Mrs. Ernest Alton Ewers, 745 Aber- 
deen Drive, Lincolnshire Est., Crete, Ill. 

Dunlap-Beekman (Bakeman)—Full inf. on 
Archa Dunlap, b. Maine 1776, d. Apr. 20, 1846 
at Emden (Embden) Me., and his 2nd w. Nancy 
Beekman (Bakeman) b. 1788, d. 1882, Ionia, 
Iowa, buried Richland, Iowa; mar, prior to 1812. 
Archa Dunlap had a sister Lucy who mar. John 
McFadden (1783-1864) in 1807. Ch. by Ist w. 
were Ichabod, mar. Betsey Savage in 1822; 
Ephriam, mar. Mary Ann Lord; Hannah, mar. 
1833 Henry Morgan; Mary, mar. Elias Salley; 
Rebecca; about eleven ch. by 2nd w. One Archi- 
bald Dunlap is listed in 1790 census of Me., res. 
Pownalborough and an Archibald Dunlap of 
Pownalborough served in Rev. Archibald Dunlap 
and w. Lydia deeded land in Pownalborough, Me. 
in 1774, This deed and five others were recorded 
in Lincoln County court house at Wiscasset, Me. 
The five deeds are dated June 21, 1809; Feb. 21, 
1809, and three dated Mar. 5, 1810. A previous 
deed recorded in 1799 signed by Archibald Dun- 
lap and w. Lydia. Could this Archibald Dunlap 
be fa. of Archa Dunlap?—Mrs. R. E. Clubb, 
701 W. Washington Ave., Yakima, Wash. 

Allen - Corn - James - Williams - Otterman - 
Null - Beaucamp - Hostetter - Ramsby - 
Swoverland—Inf. on pars. of Sarah B. Allen, b. 
8-16-1799, Shelby Co., Ky., mar. 1821 to William 
Corn, b. 2-16-1800 in Henry or Shelby Co., Ky. 
Also on Joseph Allen, her nephew, a judge in 
Montgomery Co., Ind. in 1840s. Des. to contact 
descendants of Joseph Allen and w. Margera 
James, bur. in Indian Creek Cem., Montgomery 
Co., Ind. Also on David Williams, his Rev. serv- 
ice if any. His dau. Rhoda Jane, b. 1769, mar. 
George Corn, Rev. sol. Nov. 28, 1796, Shelby 
‘o., Ky., both d. in Ky. ca 1832 to 1834. Was 
this David Williams a guide for Va. surveyors? 
Want to corr. with Otterman desc. in Pa., Va., 
Ind., Mo., Kans., and Iowa. Lewis (Ludwig) 
Otterman, mar. Glory Null, ca 1804 Westmore- 
land Co., Pa. 

Inf. on Phillip Null, 1752-1834, Rev. sol., mar. 
Margaret Beaucamp, had Henry and Glory Null 
who mar. Lewis Otterman. Also on John Hostet- 
ter, b. ca 11-20-1809, Ohio, d. 1-5-1885, Noble 
Co., Ind., mar. Mahala Ramsby, b. 1-17-1812, 
Hawkins Co., Ohio, d. 4-19-1880, Noble Co., Ind. 
Want to corr. with fam. or related fam. of 
Swoverland family. Need to know pars. of Peter 
Swoverland, b. 9-8-1830, d. 1915, bur. Bourbon, 
Ind., mar. 5-1-1859 to Leah Himes, b. 7-4-1839, 
d. Oct. 1918, Plymouth, Ind.—Betty Bradley 
Swoverland, R.R. 2, Ladoga, Ind. 

Conwell - Thomas - Holmes - Butler - Hen- 
shaw - McConnell - Gibson - Hendricks - 
Hughes - Hardester - Stringer - McCarty— 
Want full inf. on Conwell family of Berkley Co., 
‘a., and pars. of Mary Thomas, w. of William 
Conwell; John mar. Eizabeth Barnes, Nancy mar. 
William Murray, all in 1804 in Berkley Co., Va. 
Were Richard Conwell, and w. Rebecca their 
pars.? Mary Thomas had a sister Rebecca who 
mar. Obidiah Holmes, 1809 in Jefferson Co., Ohio. 
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Also William But b. 
in Fayette Co., Pa., to Nancy Ann Henshaw, 
dau. of Nicholas Henshaw, and Margaret McCon- 
nell, of Berkley Co., Va. Who were her pars.? 
Also James Gibson, Rev. sol., d. 1825 Russell 
Co., Va., and inf. on his ch., Peggy Hendricks, 
Elizabeth McKee, Jinney Allen, Lada Sulcer, 
Anna Murphy, Andrew, Isaac. Also on John 
Hughes, b. 1780, mar. lst Sebethe Hardester or 
Hardesty in 1802 Washington Co., Va., mar. 2nd 
Sabra Stringer, about 1817, want inf. on ch. by 
both wives. Inf. on Thomas Hendricks, b. 1737, 
mar. 1758 to Sarah, d. 1823 Russell Co., Va. Also 
Darby McCarthy, mar. Hannah ? and inf. on 
ch.—O. U. Conwell, 4233 Albatross Dr., San 
Diego, Calif. 

McQuiddy-Bassett—Want pars. of Margaret 
(Peggy) McQuiddy, mar. William Bassett in 
Mercer, Ky., Nov. 22, 1786, d. in Rupley Co., 
Ind., 9-26-1844 aged 76 yrs., ch. all b. in Franklin 
Co., Ky.—Mrs. Ray S. Dix, 509 Esgar Avenue, 
Modesto, Calif. 

Horton-Sweazy-Warner—Want pars. and dates 
of b. of Barnabas Horton, b. about 1690 in 
Southold, Suffolk Co., N. Y. and w. Mary Sweazy 
of Southold, son David Horton, b. about 1724 in 
Southold, N. Y., mar. 1 Mary Warner, May 31, 
1744. Desire her b. date, name of pars., name, 
dates and places of all ch. other than David 
Horton 11, b. abt. 1745, Goshen, Orange Co., 
N. Y.; Dorothy, b. April 3, 1756. Want names, 
dates and places for ch. of Richard Swazey, b. 
1692, d. 1782, s. of Joseph Sweazy and Mary 
Betts—Mrs. A. O. Westover, 4455 Cleveland, 
San Diego 16, Calif. 

Thompson - Mobley - Horton - Stanley - 
Barnes - Mullis—Want full inf. on Jonathan 
Parker Thompson, Baptist preacher in Wake 
Forest, N. C., moved to Ohio in 1801, removed to 
Lancaster District, S. C. about 1806, he was b. 
about 1764 (where?), d. Mar. 6, 1828, mar. 
Feb. 5, 1793 (where?) to Pharby Mobley, b. 
March 19, 1764 (where?), d. Nov. 27, 1824 in 
S. C. Want inf. on both pars., his fa. Hosea 
Thompson, was b. Scotland in 1730. Also on 
John Horton, of N. C., d. Sept. 14, 1863 Chester- 
field Co., S. C., was mar. March 11, 1807 to Eliza- 
beth Stanley, who d. Feb, 22, 1851 in Chesterfield 
Co., S. C., want inf. on her pars. Also on Solomon 
Barnes, b. May 7, 1809 in Anson Co., N. C., 
lived in Miss, and Ashley Co., Ark. before moving 
to Texas in 1859. Want maiden name of his w. 
who was Miss Mullis. When and where did they 
mar.? She d. Oct. 28, 1859 in Ashley Co., Ark., 
had a son Will W. Barnes, whose dau. mar. Wm. 
H. Gladney, in Ashley Co., Ark. Want to corr. 
with desc.—Miss Cleo Thompson, 1115 Com- 
mercial Ave., Coleman, Texas. 

Richmond - Euler - Bennett - Hoblitt—Full 
inf. on Francis Richmond, b. in Scotland, s. 
Joseph b. 1786, d. 2-16-1831, Tazewell Co., IIl., 
mar. 1-9-1809 Nancy Euler, Zanesville, Ohio. Two 
other ch. Francis and Mary. Also Timothy Ben- 
nett, b. 2-27-1765, d. 1820 Clinton Co., Ohio, 
mar. Elizabeth Hoblitt—Miss E. Richmond, 373 
Lincoln Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Barnes - Pickney - Henington - Neson - 
Hutchinson—Want data on, Joseph Barnes b. 
Carshalton, Eng., settled near Shepardstown, 
W. Va., mar. a Miss Rumsey, son William 
Quincy Barnes, b. where? Went to S. C. mar. 


Mary Pickney, moved to Miss. Willis Barnes, b. 
June 8, 1817 d. Nov. 2, 1898 Crystal Springs, 
Miss., mar. Mary M. Henington (want date), 
b. Nov. 9, 1822, d. Feb. 11, 1885. She was dau. 
of Rev. Henry Henington, b. Sept. 13, 1795 
Orangeburg Dist., S. C., moved to Jones Co., 
Miss. 1818 mar. Susannah Neson, b. 1805, dau. 
of John and Elizabeth Neson of Waterboro, 
S. C. (Could this be Newsom?) Was the John 
Henington of the 1790 and 1800 census of Orange- 
burg Dist., S. C. fa. of Rev. Henry Henington?— 
Miss Katherine Reynolds, 4211 Caroline, Houston 
4, Texas. 

Morse - Lawrence - Emerson - Merrill - 
Bailey-Landers—Want inf. on, Nathan Merrill, 
a Baptist Min. of Gray, Me., b. Mar. 28, 1732, 
mar. Abagail Landers. Did he have Rev. service? 
Was his fa. Stephen of Newbury, and did he mar. 
Elizabeth Bailey? Inf. on Charles McDonald, b. 
1787 in Gray, Me., mar. 1812 Abagail Blasdell, 
dau. of Levi Morse and Abagail Merrill.—Miss 
ae Loretta Curran, 110 La Paix Lane, Towson 
4, Md. 

Fulton-Smith-Littlejohn—Want data on John 
Fulton of Pitts. C., Va., deed of 1785, Pitts., 
Co., Va., names his w. Rosanna. Will of Joseph 
Littlejohn, 1761 Prince Edward Co., Va., names 
w. Margaret, and John Fulton as ex. Deeds show 
John and James Fulton lived in Lunenburg and 
Prince Edward Co., bef. moving to Pittsylvania 
Co., Va. James Fulton mar. Martha Smith. Was 
she dau. of Thomas Smith, Sr., and his w. 
Sarah, or John Smith, Sr.? Will exch. data on 
these families—Mrs. J. Myron Clark, Blue Ridge 
St., Stuart, Va. 

Harr - (Hare) - McClure - Kimes - Collins - 
Merrifield - Reger - (Reagor) - Prickett—Inf. 
on, John Harr or Hare, b. July 7, 1777 Shenan- 
doah Co., Va., mar. Elizabeth Merrifield, dau. of 
Richard. John Harr, d. Monongalia Co., Va. 
1827. Who were his pars.? Also who was w. of 
Richard Merrifield? Want pars. of Sidney Reger 
or Reager, b. Dec. 23, 1794. Also pars. of Sarah 
Claypole, w. of Samuel T. Williamson, I. Also 
on Abraham Kimes, Bath Co., Va., mar. 2nd 
Nancy Evans 1810, he d. 1840. Will recorded 
Pomeroy, Ohio. Who were his pars. and where 
did he live before Bath Co., Va.? Inf. on Geo. 
Washington Kimes, b. abt. 1821 Belleville, Wood 
Co., Va., d. McLean Co., Ill., Oct. 8, 1897, mar. 
Emily Williamson, Sept. 23, 1839, Meigs Co., 
Ohio. Also on Jacob Prickett, mar. Margaret 
Brown of Penn., built Prickett’s Ft., Monongalia 
Co., Va. Was he fa. of Ann who mar. Dennis 
Springer? Need Rev. ser. Was Wm. Robinson, 
Delaware Co., Pa., fa. of Sarah who mar. James 
Nuzum? Also on Isiah McClure and w. Rachael 
Hand, Somerset, N. J. pars. of William Isiah Mc- 
Clure, b. 1798 Wood Co., Va. Need proof also 
his mar. to Nancy Collins of Phila. Who were 
her pars.?—Mrs. Madelon Kimes Orem, 407 38th 
Street, Vienna, W. Va. 

Dodson-Hollingsworth—Dates of b. and pars. 
for Simon Dodson and w. Phoebe Hollingsworth, 
mar. Patrick Co., Va., Mar. 29, 1794,—Mrs. 
Edwin Justin Prescott, 1710 Third Ave., W., 
Bradenton, Florida. 

Ratliff - (Ratcliff) - Miller - Cathey - 
Bramlet-Campbell—Full inf. on John Ratliff 
(Ratcliff), from England to Va., mar. Mary Eliza- 


(Continued on page 534) 
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a of original documents and 
papers of historical interest continue to be 
received in the Office of the Historian Gen- 
eral for the Americana collection. 

The response of our Chapters and mem- 
bers to the fund to be used in the Ameri- 
cana Room continues to be most gratifying. 

The total for the fiscal year is $1,253.82 
and the grand total since the beginning of 
the fund stands at $1,911.68. 

The following list of donors covers from 
September 1, 1957 through February 28, 
1958 and carries on the listing published 
in the December 1957 i 
MaGazIneE: 


ALABAMA 
Anne 00 
Cahawba—$2.00 
Princess Sehoy—$1.00 © 
Sylacauga—$1.00 
Tuscaloosa—$5.00 


ARKANSAS 
Jokn Cain—$2.00 
Marion—$5.00 
Polk—$2.00 


CALIFORNIA 
Acalanes—$5.00 
Alhambra San Gabriel—$2, 00 
Antelope Valley—$1.00 
California—$5.00 
Campanile—$2.00 

Collis P. Huntington—$1.00 
Colonel William Cabell—$5.00 
Copa De Oro—$1.00 
Dorothy Clark—$5.00 
E] Marinero—$2.00 
Esperanza—$5.00 
Felipe De Neve—$3.00 
Fernanda Maria—$1.00 
Gaviota—$2.00 

John Rutledge—$1.50 
Los Cerritos—$1.00 
Martin Severance—$5.00 
Milly Barrett—$1.00 
Patience Wright—$5.00 
Rodeo de las Aguas—$2,00 
Sacramento—$1.00 
San Fernando Valley—$10. 00 rales 
San Miguel—$2.00 ar 
San Vicente—$3.00 
Santa Ana—$5.00 
Santa Clara—$2.00 
Santa Rosa—$5.00 
Sierra Madre—$1.00 
Tierra Alta—$1.50 
Whittier—$1.00 
Willows—$5.00 


Repository of Americana 


ssue of the D.A.R. | 
 Continental—$5.00 
Deborah Knapp—$2.00 


Eugenia Washington—$2.00 


Marcia Burns—$5.00 


FLORIDA 


Coral Gables—$4.00 


Orlando—$5.00 


GEORGIA 


Nathaniel Macon—$5.00 
Stephen Heard—$2.00 


CoLorapo 
Columbine—$1. 00 
Fontaine-qui-Bouille—$1.00 
Fort Morgan—$1.00 
Peace Pipe—$15.00 


CONNECTICUT 
Eunice Dennie Burr—$2.00 


District oF COLUMBIA 
American—$2.00 
Captain Molly Pitcher—$2.00 
Captain Wendell Wolfe—$2.00 
Colonel James McCall—$2.00 
Colonel John Donelson—$2.00 
Colonel John Washington—$2.00 
Columbia—$5.00 


Constitution—$2.00 


Dolly Madison—$5.00 
Pluribus Unum—$2.00 
Eleanor Wilson—$2.00 
Elizabeth Jackson—$2.00 
Emily Nelson—$2.00 


Federal City—$2.00 
Fort McHenry—$5.00 
Independence Bell—$2.00 
Judge Lynn—$2.00 
Katherine Montgomery—$2. 
Little John Boyden—$2.00 
Livingston Manor—$2.00 
Louisa Adams—$5.00 
Lucy Holcombe—$2.00 
Manor House—$4.00 


Margaret Whetten—$2.00 

Martha Washington—$2.00 
Mary Washington—$4.50 
Monticello—$2.00 
Patriots’ Memorial—$2.00 
Potomac—$2.00 

Richard Arnold—$2.00 

Ruth Brewster—$7.00 
Susan Riviere Hetzel—$2.00 


Biscayne—$5.00 


Jacksonville—$5.00 
Manatee—$2.00 


Augusta—$2.00 
Benjamin Hawkins—$1.00 
George Walton—$3.00 
John Clarke—$1.00 

La Grange—$2.00 


Thronateeska—$1.00 
Xavier—$10.00 
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ILLINOIS 
Abraham Lincoln—$1.00 
Benjamin Mills—$1.00 
Chicago—$10.00 


i DeWalt Mechlin—$5.00 


Sornberger—$1. 00 

Governor Bradford—$5.00 

High Prairie Trail—$1.00 

Kankakee—$1.00 
-Kaskaskia—$2.00 

Letitia Green Stevenson—$1.00 


~~ Rachel Edgar—$1.00 


Morrison—$2.00 
North Shore—$5.00 


Rock River—$2.00 
Sally Lincoln—$1.00 
Sauk Trail—$3.00 
Skokie Valley—$1.00 | 
Springfield $3.00 


A. Douglas—$1.00 
Toussiant duBois—$1.00 
Walter Burdick—$1.00 


INDIANA 


Alexander Hamilton—$1.00 
Bloomington—$10.00 
 Calumet—$1.00 


Charles Carroll—$1.00 
_ Christopher Harrison—$2.00 


Dubois County—$1.00 

Estabrook—$1.00 
Harrison—$3.00 

Fowler—$1. 00 
Francis Vigo—$1.00 
Francis Digman—$1: 00 


Julia Watkins Brass—$1.00 
Kentland—$1.00 

Kik-Tha-We-Mund—$2.00 
Lone Tree—$1.00 

River—$1.00 


Miriam Benedict—$1.00 
National Old Trails—$1.00 

Nineteenth Star—$1.00 
Obadiah Taylor—$1.00 
Towne—$1.00 


Ouibache—$1.00 
Paul Revere—$2.00 
00 


Christopher Lobingier—$1.00 ie 


Indiana State Society—$50.00 


Captain Harmon Aughe—$1.00 
Caroline Scott Harrison—$2.00 


~ Colonel Archibald Lochry—$1.00 
Colonel Augustine de La Balme—$1.00 
Cornelia Cole Fairbanks—$1.00 


General F rancis Marion—$3.00 


Major Hugh Dinwiddle—$1. 00 
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Pottawatomie—$1.00 
Richard Henry Lee—$5.00 
Richmond-Indiana—$1.00 
-Rushville—$2.00 
Samuel Huntington—$1.00 
Schuyler Colfax—$5.00 
The Hoosier Elm—$5.00 
Timothy Ball—$2.00 
Veedersburg—$1.00 
Wa-pe-ke-way—$2.00 
West Fork—$1.00 
White Lick—$1.00 
William Henry 00 
William Tuffs—$1.00 
Winchester—$1.00 


Iowa 

Abigail Adams—$3.00 
Ashley—$2.00 

Cumberland Valley—$1.00 

Marshalltown—$1. 00 
Mason City—$1.00 


KANSAS 
Lois Warner—$1.00 
Mary Wade Strother—$2.00 
Tomahawk—$2.00 
Wichita—$5.00 


KENTUCKY 
Bryan Station—$5.00 
Harmon Station—$5.00 
John Marshall—$3. 00 


Trabue—$2. 


LouIsIANA A 
Dugdemonia—$2.00 


Spirit of ’76—$1.00 


MAINE 
Colonial Daughters—$1.00 


General Knox—$5.00_ 

MARYLAND 

Dorset—$5.00 


Francis Scott Key—$5,00 00 


MASSACHUSETTS 
State Historian’s Fund—Given by chapters— 


$21.00 


MICHIGAN 
Sturgis—$2.00 
Colonel Joshua Howard—$2.00 
Ponchartrain—$2.50 
General Josiah Harmer—$5.00 
Gogebic—$2.00 

4 Hannah sa 


Pe-to-se- 00 
Piety Hill—$1.00 
River Wabwaysin—$1.00 

Saginaw—$5.00 

Stevens Thomson Mason—$2. 00 
Three Flags—$4.00 


MINNESOTA 
Fort Snelling —$2.00 


MissIssIPPI 
Samuel Dale—$3.00 
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MIssourI 
Elizabeth Benton—$5,00 
Elizabeth Harrison—$1.00 


Akron—$2.00 


Marshall—$3.00 
Osage—$5.00 Daniel Cooper—$2.00 
MONTANA ort Industry—$2 
George Clinton—$3. 50 
Julia Hancock—$1.00 Granville $1.00 
NEBRASKA Lakewood—$10.00 
Loup Valley—$2.00 Pe. Mariemont—$1.00 


Nabby Lee Ames—$5.00 
Pickaway Plains—$2.50 
Sarah Copus—$2.00 

Scout David Williams—$1.00 
Steubenville—$5.00 

Western Reserve—$5.00 


Valley of Fire—$2.00 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Molly Aiken—$1.00 
Molly Stark—$5.00 


New JERSEY 


Absegami—$5.00 OKLAHOMA 
Beacon Fire—$5.00 Pawhuska—$1.00 
Major Joseph Bloomfield—$2.00 


Nassau—$1.00 
Polly Wyckoff—$3.00 
Red Mill—$2.00 


New Mexico 
El Portal—$1.00 
Lew Wallace—$3.00 
New York 
Abigail Fillmore—$2.00 
Anne Cary—$1.00 
Baron Steuben—$1.00 
Beaverkill—$1.00 
Captain Israel Harris—$2.00 
Catherine Schuyler—$1.00 
Caughnawaga—$1.00 
Colonel Aaron Ogden—$3.00 
Colonel William Prescott—$1.00 
Comfort Tyler—$2.00 


Dr. Benjamin Rush—$5,00 

Quaker City—$3.00 
Ruope 

Sarah Scott Hopkins—$1.00 

William Ellery—$5.00 
SoutH CAROLINA 

Joseph Koger—$1.00 
SoutH Dakota 

Mary Chilton—$5.00_ 


TENNESSEE 
John Carter—$1 .00 


Enoch Crosby—$1.50 Watauga—$1.00 
00 Texas State Society—$2.00 


Alamo—$5.00 
John Lewis—$1.00 
00 


Hendrick Hudson—$2.00 

Hoosac- Walloomsac—$1.00 

Katharine Pratt Horton Buffalo—$1. 

Larchmont—$1. 

Le Ray de Chaumont—$1.00 

Lord Stirling—$2.25 

Major Jonathan Lawrence—$4.00 

Mary Jemison—$2.00 

New York City—$5.00 

Oneida—$2.00 

Oyster Bay—$1.00 

Richmond County—$2.00 

Ruth Floyd Woodhull—$1.00 Alexander—$10.00 

Tuscarora—$10,.00 te Kate Waller Barrett—$1.00 

Washington Heights—$10.00 Thomas Lee—$2.00 

White Plains—$2.00 Washington Lewis—$2.50 
NortH CAROLINA West VIRGINIA 

Ben Anne Bailey—$5.00 

Caswell-Nash—$5.00 

WISCONSIN 

Guilford Battle—$1.00 Appleton—$1.00 


OnI0 Governor Nelson Dewey—$1.00 
Ohio State Society—$.57 Nequi-Antigo-Siebah—$1.00 _ 


VIRGINIA 
Blue Ridge—$2.00 
Cobb’s Hall—$10.00 
Culpeper Minute Men—$2.50 
General James Breckenridge—$1.00 

General William Campbell, Virginia O. Hud- 
 gson—$2.00 
James River—$1.00 


a9 


Addresses 


Please include your zone number on all correspondence to D.A.R. headquarters. 


Tullahoma—$1.00 


“No dogo sia shall ever pause for death!” 


THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT OF THE OHIO SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


pays tribute to 


JANE CALDWELL DAVIS 
STATE REGENT OF THE OHIO SOCIETY 


April 21, 1956 — February 14, 1958 
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The Ohio Society is fortunate in its pos- 
session of a fine Pennsylvania style stone 
house, built in 1804 by Christian Wald- 
schmidt, a veteran of the Revolution. 

Mr. Waldschmidt and some twenty fam- 
ilies had established the village of New 
Germany by 1798, about twenty-two miles 
northeast of Cincinnati. 

These were not farmers but artisans who 
formed a community of mills and shops to 
supply the area around them. As paper was 
a very important item in pioneer life and 
was so difficult to acquire, about 1810 Mr. 
Waldschmidt began building a paper mill. 
In January, 1811, paper from this mill was 
used in printing the Western Spy news- 
paper. Writing paper was sold but also 
traded for “clean cotton and linen rags,” 
to be used to produce more paper. 

The House, of center hall construction, 
having two stories, attic, basement and a 
one-story kitchen extension, also had one 
large room on the first floor used as a gen- 
eral store. In this room Mr. Waldschmidt 
did the banking and bartering, and con- 
ducted the business connected with the 
various enterprises he was interested in. He 
owned flatboats, carrying the products of 
the community to Cincinnati and New Or- 
leans. He had warehouses at New Germany 
and at Cincinnati and was a stockholder in 
several concerns in that city. One of these 
was the Miami Exporting Company, Ohio’s 
first bank. 

After the death of Mr. Waldschmidt in 
1814, his daughter, Catherine, and her hus- 
band, Mathies Kugler, moved into the 
house and took over the interests of her 
father. The mill was named Kugler’s Mill. 
It was destroyed by fire in 1828 and was 
not rebuilt. 

In 1861, the property was sold by de- 
scendants to the state as a recruiting sta- 
tion and the whole area named Camp 
Dennison in honor of William Dennison, 
saat. 1860-62. About a year later it 


WALDSCHMIDT HOUSE 


Door at extreme right opens into original gen- 
eral store. Railing is around steps leading to 
basement taproom. Date stone “C. Waldschmidt 
A.D. 1804” is between attic windows on side that 
shows. Kitchen extension is at back. 


was taken over by the federal government 
and used as a training camp and hospital. 
General Joshua Bates as commander had 
his headquarters in the house. 

Following the war the government sold 
the camp in small parcels. The house was 
used as a tenant house, later for the stor- 
age of hay and grain and finally was 


_ abandoned. In 1941, the house and lot 


were presented to the Ohio Society with a 
small endowment by the late Chester Kroger 
and Mrs. Kroger of Cincinnati. Following 
the second World War it was restored and 
is now, externally, what it was when it was 
built. 

The room that was formerly the general 
store is now a museum of memorabilia of 
the Civil War and has several collections 
of earlier date. Outstanding among these 
are four dresses of the 1860's, perfectly pre- 
served, a gift of Shaker Chapter, and a 
collection of lighting devices, all pre-dating 
the use of kerosene. These were collected 
by the late Dr. R. E. Gaston of Cincinnati 
and presented by Mrs. Gaston, a member 
of Cincinnati en 


Historic House-Museum of the Ohio Society, D.A.R. a. 
Past President of Trustees 
i 
j 
i 
5 
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The family rooms of the house are being 
furnished in the period ending in 1820, and 
will demonstrate how a family of the time 
would have arranged and used their fur- 
nishings. Research has brought out that 
the placement of furniture in early days 
was a matter of convenience to the users 
and may seem awkward to us today, but 
to bring that era to life we must guard 
against applying twentieth-century concepts 
of taste and decoration. 


Parlor fireplace—only original mantel in house. 


Queen Anne andirons (Rainwater gift). Adjust- 
able candle standard (Gaston gift). Early Ohio 
rockers, Child’s rocker belonged to Waldschmidt 
grandson. 

Among the many interesting things in the 
house a few outstanding ones may be listed. 
In the parlor is a small chest, made from 
a chestnut log saved when the cabin of 
General Arthur St. Clair was dismantled. 
This was a gift of Miss Anna C. Blaine of 
Cincinnati Chapter. An exceptionally fine 
pair of andirons, the gift of Mrs. Catherine 
Rainwater of Indiana, a descendant of Mr. 
Waldschmidt, and the first of his descend- 
ants to become a D.A.R. on his war record, 
is in the parlor fireplace. 

A large pine woodbox, known to have 
been used in the house, is in the kitchen. 
This was returned by the Morris family, 
also descendants of the builder, as was a 
lovely all-white quilt, made by Catherine 
Waldschmidt Kugler, eldest daughter of 
Christian Waldschmidt. 

A large kas (wardrobe) made in Bavaria 
in 1714, a gift of Mrs. Albert Lacy Russel, 
president of the board of trustees, 1957-58, 
is in an upstairs bedroom. This kas, beau- 
tifully inlaid and carved, is the type of 
heirloom that a family of German descent 
would have taken with them by ogy of 
dship involved. 
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tled and shipped almost flat so that the 
problem of bringing such large articles by 
wagon and flat-boat in the pioneer days was 
solved. 

A log, part of the foundation of the 
powder magazine of Fort Washington built 
in Cincinnati in 1789, is on display in the 
basement fireplace. When excavations for 
a new street through Cincinnati were made, 
the powder magazine foundation was un- 
earthed and through the efforts of Mr. Dana 
Cartwright several historical organizations 
were able to acquire these logs. Mrs. Cart- 
wright a member of Cincinnati Chapter 
presented this one to the house. 

A stencilled, black settle seven feet long 
is in the first floor hall. This was given 
to the house by Mrs. Ralph Mittendorf of 
Ironton, director of the southeast district 
of Ohio D.A.R. 

A blue and white coverlet, woven in 
Ohio was recently sent to us by an Iowa 
Daughter. It is in perfect condition and 
has an outstanding pattern. 

Rebecca Griscom Chapter of East Liver- 
pool gave three “fancy chairs” as the dec- 
orated kitchen chairs were called; these 
were restored by Mrs. Martz of that chap- 
ter; these are of a mustard yellow back- 
ground with vari-color design; several 


years ago Mrs. Martz gave a black and gold 
chair. 


Kitchen fireplace is nine feet wide and five 
feet high. Simpson highchair. Mustard yellow 
fancy chair. Pennsylvania rye-straw basket on 
chair. 


The latest gifts are from Mr. Allan D. 
Rettinger of Bethel, Ohio, in memory of his 
wife who was a member of Cincinnati 
Chapter, her revolutionary ancestor was 
— John Simpson, whose grand- 
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Honoring 


Vice President General = 


Honorary State Regent 


This page is presented with pride and affection by the following Ohio Chapters: 


DOLLY TODD MADISON—Tiffin 


COLONEL GEORGE CROGHAN—Fremont 


JANE WASHINGTON—Fostoria 
SALLY DE FOREST—Norwalk 
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THE MIAMI and ERIE CANAL 
SYSTEM 


Today D.A.R. Chapters are located in the 
Cities that grew up and — on its 
banks. 


Ursula Wolcott—Toledo 


Fort Defiance—Defiance 


*Piqua—Piqua 
Miami—Troy 


AYTON AREA 
*Daniel Cooper—Dayton 
Jonathan Dayton—Dayton _ 
Col. Jonathan Bayard ia 

Middletown 


*John Reily—Hamilton 


GREATER CINCINNATI AREA 


Cincinnati—Cincinnati 


Mariemont—Mariemont 


Indian Hills—Indian Hills Village 


* DID NOT PARTICIPATE in the PROJECT 
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INCINNATI 


These canals gave Ohio an enviable reputation among the states the | 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, the Carolinas and other smaller states. 


It put into circulation ‘real money,’’ which had been a scarce 
which had been in circulation in lieu of cash. 


For some years Ohio’s credit was better than any other state int Union, 


Many Folk Songs were written with the coming of the canals. 
“tow paths.” Later they were carried by Ohioans as they migrated wes 
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Industry—Toledo 
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Fort Amanda—Delphos 
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‘THE OHIO and ERIE CANAL 
SYSTEM 
_ Today D.A.R. Chapters are located in the 


Cities that grew and prospered on its 


banks. 


GREATER CLEVELAND AREA 


Western Reserve—Cleveland 
Moses Cleaveland—Cleveland Hts. 
Ann Spafford—Cleveland 
Lakewood—Lakew 
Shaker—Shaker Hts. 
Martha Devotion Huntington— 

Bay Village 
Molly Chittenden—Chagrin Falls os 
Childs Taylor—Chardon 


GREATER AKRON AREA 
Akron—Akron 
Cuyahoga-Portage—Akron 
Cuyahoga Falls—Cuyahoga F alls 
Coppacaw—Silver Lake 


Fort Laurens—New Philadelphia 
Coshocton—Coshocton 
Muskingum—Zanesville 
Amanda Barker Devin—McConnelsville 
Marietta—Marietta 
Hetuck—Newark 
Granville—Granville 
Elizabeth Sherman Reese—Lancaster 
Governor Worthington—Logan 
Elizabeth Zane Dew—Nelsonville 
Nabby Lee Ames—Athens 


GREATER COLUMBUS AREA 


Columbus—Columbus 
Ann Simpson Davis—Columbus 


Franklinton—Bexley 


Pickaway Plains—Circleville 
Nathaniel Massie—Chillicothe 
Scioto Valley—Waverly 

Joseph Spencer—Portsmouth 


ould boast ofwch an extensive system of canals. 


g the states the Union. Settlers flocked to Ohio from New England, New York, — 
es, 


a scarce arlfleup to this time, It superseded the coon skins and other fur mediums, 


x state in t®Union, and in no time Ohio became the third state in population. 


he canals. 
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MIAMI AND ERIE CANAL eos 
Fort Industry Chapter—Toledo—Open Canal navigation to Toledo resulted in the enti of many : 
grain elevators and mills. These industries contributed greatly to the rapid development of a major 
Great Lakes Port. Following the decline of canal activities, Toledo acquired title to the Old Canal Bed. 
This has become the route of its first super highway, The Anthony Wayne Parkway Trail, which is used 


for rapid transportation of goods to the modern and great Port of Toledo, ‘“‘Key to the Sea.’”’ In tonnage 
handled in 1957, Toledo ranked first on Lake Erie; third on the Great Lakes and tenth in the Nation. 


Ursula Wolcott Chapter—Toledo—Building the Grand Rapids section, originally known as Wabash and 
Erie was delayed until Ohio-Michigan boundary and terminal point disputes were settled. Ohio and Toledo 
won over Michigan and Maumee-Perrysburg. Contracts were let May 1837. Original route passed through 
present main part of Toledo to Manhattan (north Toledo), later terminating at Swan Creek. May 1834 
the first boat arrived from Fort Wayne, closely followed by a freight and passenger packet. This was | ge 
heralded by a great celebration by Toledo residents. iO. gg 


Fort Defiance Chapter—Defiance—Proud of their heritage and historic background of this area, the D.A.R. 
members have erected a cast aluminum tablet at Independence Dam, built in the Maumee River more than | 
a century ago to provide a feeder for the canal that connected Lake Erie with the Ohio River. The 
canal is in a State Park, where original locks of Miami-Erie Canal were. It provides a picturesque re 
minder of a colorful era in the nation’s story of transportation. This is worthy of a visit by the 
historian or the casual traveler. 


Fort Amanda Chapt Defi The original settlers of Delphos, first known as ‘Section Ten,’”’ were 
a Mr. Everett and Mr. Shaw, who came in 1845, later joined by the Bredeick brothers from Germany. | 
In 1850, a meeting was held in the log Methodist Church and it was decided to rename the little town — 
Delphos, Greek for brother. In 1854, an epidemic of cholera almost wiped out the town. During the | 
Civil War, it became a thriving commercial center, having numerous stores, factories, business houses | 
and churches. Boats plied up and down the canal carrying merchandise and the Margareta carried 
passengers to other towns along the Canal, and provided many happy excursions. 


Lewis Boyer Chapter—Sidney—The Erie-Miami Canal, having been superseded by faster and more efficient _ sees 


large reservoirs which were built to furnish a constant supply of water for the canal. Now hundreds of 
permanent homes and cabins line the shores of Indian Lake, St. Mary’s and Lake Lorami. The whole © 
area of Western Ohio enjoys fine facilities for fishing, boating and wholesome recreation. : 


transportation, even the remnants of the Canal are steadily disappearing. The only exceptions are three — tte 


Miami Chapter—Troy—In bygone days the people of Troy and vicinity were dependent on the Miami-Erie 
Canal to transport their products. Grain, stone, lumber and manufactured products were carried by the 
Canal boats. The Grist Mills and Woolen Mills were especially dependent on its power. The people also 
used the gay ‘Packet Boats” for excursions to and from Cincinnati, Ohio. All this has changed for faster 
modes of travel, but the memory of the Canal is still vivid in the minds of many older citizens. : 


DAYTON AREA: 
Jonathan Dayton Chapter—Dayton—The city of Dayton, now famous as the home of aviation and The © fe 
National Cash Register Company, had its humble beginning in 1796. bn We 

Poor wilderness roads made travel difficult. Notwithstanding fertile soil and advantageous location, Dayton’s 
early progress was slow until the water was turned into the Miami Canal, and the first canal boat in 
launched in 1828, immediately giving Dayton cheaper and better transportation to Cincinnati, and the east, Bee 
and an enlarged market for agricultural and manufactured products. As a direct result, the city grew pees 
rapidly in population and importance. 


Col. Jonathan Bayard Smith Chapter—Middletown—Middletown, Ohio’s all American City, 1957. Founded 
in 1802 by Daniel Doty and Stephen Vail. The C.A.R. Society is named for them. Here on July 21, 1825, 
Gov. Clinton of New York and Gov. Morrow of Ohio broke ground for the Miami-Erie Canal. , 


Cincinnati Chapter—Cir i—Southern terminus of Miami and Erie, and Whitewater (Indiana) canals, 
claims Governor Ethan ‘Allen Brown and Micajah Williams, Commissioner, as prime movers for Ohio 
canal system, 1825. 
The Miami followed Mill Creek Valley, ancient bed of the Ohio River south, then east to Deer Creek © 
at base of Mt. Adams, descending 110 feet through ten locks to the Ohio River. 
Mills, factories, slaughter-houses, breweries and distilleries lined canal banks, trading their manifold — 
products for up-country produce, and via the Ohio and eastern, western and deep south markets. 
Freight, passenger and pleasure-boats, swimming, skating, and “Over the Rhine” beer-gardens, sin: 
societies and turn-vereins made canal life lively along what is now Central Parkway. pane 
Now a manufacturing city, it produces steel, paper, folding boxes and paper making machinery. 


GREATER CINCINNATI AREA: 
Mariemont Chapter—Mariemont, Cincinnati—The peak of traffic on the Miami-Erie Canal was reached 
in 1851. The first canal mail boat, The “Ariel’’ traveled from Cincinnati to Lockland, Ohio. A group o 
boys formed the “Swimmers Club.” The foot prints left by these boys on the ‘ole tow-path’ were those of 
some who later became the greats not only of greater Cincinnati, but of the nation. They numbered— 
William Howard Taft, Nicholas Longworth, Myers Y. Cooper, William Fess, Murray Seasongood, B. H. 
Kroger, James Procter and Paul C . 


Indian Hill Chapter—Indian Hill Village, Cincinnati—A famous Cincinnati pioneer urged the building of _ 
the canal in 1815. Micajah Williams, an engineer, presented the first report in 1822. Legislature authorized _ 7 
construction in 1825. any pleasure seekers took advantage of the Sunday excursions. In winter the ue 
boys and girls skated over a ten-mile stretch. In 1884 the Canal bridge at Main Street was barricaded ‘3 
during the Court House riot and the Procter and Gamble plant located along the canal at Charlotte Street if 
caught on fire. The canal is gone, but we like to keep alive the memory of those history making times 
along the Miami-Ohio Canal. 
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GREATER CLEVELAND AREA: 
Western Reserve Chapter—Cleveland—The Ohio Canal owes its success to the foresight and ability of 
Alfred Kelley, who selected Cleveland as its Northern terminus. There was intense rivalry among 

villages located on the shores of Lake Erie for this most important spot. Since the commissioners wanted 
to serve as wide an area as possible they considered the concentration of population in the northeast 
section of the state as well as the favorable terrain for the best solution for the engineering problems. 


Moses Cleaveland Chapter—Cleveland -Completed in 1832, this waterway traversing the richest river valleys 
from Cleveland to Portsmouth, played a vital role in the development and expansion of the mid-west. 
Work was begun at Licking Summit, Ohio in 1825 and was completed in 1882. Funds for this project 
were raised through land grants and heavy eastern capital. Little is left of this elaborate system almost 
completely destroyed by the terrible floods of 1913. Songs directly due to the influence of the canal remain 
and are most interesting and nostalgic reminder of this era. ‘‘The Gospel Boat,” “The Old Canal,” “Last 
Trip in the Fall,” “Get that Boat,” ‘“‘The Clever Skipper,” “A Canal Dance,” “Johnnie and Mollie,” and 
“Erin’s Green Chapter Shore.” 


Ann Spafford Chapter—Cleveland—Most important natural means of transportation in Ohio are the Ohio 
River on the southern border and Lake Erie on the north. One of the first great public improvements made 
within the state was the connection of these waterways by canals—the Ohio and Erie Canal from Cleveland 
to Portsmouth, and the Miami and Erie Canal from Toledo to Cincinnati. The Ohio and Erie was opened 
its full length of 309 miles in 1832. The Miami and Erie Canal from Middletown to Cincinnati was 
opened in 1827 and in 1845 it was opened to the lake 250 miles from Cincinnati. With the opening of 
the canals goods of all kinds began to flow in and out of Ohio. Ohio began to grow and prosper. By 
1867 with the faster railroad transportation the canals were gradually abandoned. 

Lakewood Chapter—Cleveland— Ohio statesmen had seen from the outset the necessity for linking Lake 
Erie with the Ohio River. Canals would unite these two great waterways and open the languishing 
interior to active commerce. Ohio would be hamstrung until it could get its harvest to market quickly 
and cheaply. Canals were the thing for Ohio, a state rolled and scoured to a level by glaciers, as though 
God were fashioning it to order for canal building. 


Shaker Chapter—Cleveland—Thomas Jefferson made the first definite proposal for a canal in Ohio and to 
specify where the canal should be. On his map of Virginia prepared in 1786-87 he drew in a proposed 
canal between Cuyahoga River and the Big Beaver Creek. The canal was eventually built over the 
general route he prescribed. 

Martha Devotion Huntington Chapter—Cleveland—The prophetic vision of George Washington must surely 
be shining through to Ohioans today as we prepare to open the St. Lawrence Seaway. For it was he who 
first urged the construction of the canals which were to link New York and Northeastern Ohio with 
Southern Ohio and ultimately the entire Middlewest. After the opening of the canals in the early thirties 
until after 1860 when the railroads emerged upon the scene, Ohio’s population tripled, a feat which has 
never been equaled in a like period of time. Just as the canals coming led the trading talents of the 
conservative men of Commerce in New England with those of the rebellious and fearless frontiersmen into 
an industrial empire, so we Modern Day Ohioans hope to become the benefactors of many cultural and 
material values from our European neighbors by way of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Molly Chittenden Chapter—Chagrin Falls—Barges were like overgrown row boats, had a cabin where the 
crew cooked and slept. Carried a cow on board for milk, she was allowed to graze along the path at night. 
Boats drawn by horses or mules on the towpath along the canal were owned by individuals. Grain, coal, 
livestock, root crops, butter, cheese and eggs were picked from farmers along the route and sold in the 
towns. 


Childs Taylor Chapter—Chardon—Ohio statesmen saw the necessity for linking Lake Erie with the Ohio 
River. A canal across Ohio would unite these two great waterways, and cpen the languishing interior to 
active commerce. This state must get its harvests, quickly and cheaply, to markets. It took eight years 
to build the Ohio-Erie Canal, which linked Cleveland, Akron, Massillon, Dover, Coshocton, Newark, 
Canal, Winchester, Circleville, Waverly and Portsmouth. This canal cost six million dollars. In 1913 the 
Ohio-Erie Canal was abandoned and new rail lines took its place. 


GREATER AKRON AREA: 

Akron Chapter—Akron—Within a few years, hundreds of canal boats moved up and down the state. 
Produce from the rich Ohio farms flowed out, supplies and a mighty stream of settlers poured in. 
Prosperity had come to Ohio. But by 1900, railroad competition had slowed canal traffic to a trickle, 
and the 1913 flood dealt the death blow. Locks, basins and tow paths were washed out or blasted to 
relieve the water pressure. They were never rebuilt. 

Cuyahoga Portage Chapter—Akron—Before the coming of the Ohio Canal there was no village of Akron. 
Lock One, on the Ohio Canal, was the highest point of land on the line of the canal between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River. A village of three hundred lots was laid out at this location by General Simon 
Perkins and was given the name of “Akron” from the Greek word “Akros,"’ meaning “summit.” The 
plat was recorded in the courthouse at Ravenna, Portage County, on December 6, 1825. 


Cuyahoga Falls Chapter—Cuyahoga Falls—‘In 1840 the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal, connecting Lake 
Erie with Pittsburgh, was completed. Although by-passing Cuyahoga Falls, its route through nearby 
Akron aided prosperity and growth in the Falls. 

Because Cuyahoga Falls possessed superior water power, paper, flour, saw, woolen and stone-cutting mills 
several other industries were built here along the Cuyahoga River course. The canal was available by 
a short haul to Old Portage. 


Coppacaw Chapter—Cuyahoga Falls—Captain Henry Richards, an experienced canaler from New York, 
moved in on July 8, 1827. Cargo was loaded and high officials came aboard. Job Harrington, 
Northampton, his sturdy grays hitched to the prow, grasped the bull whip, and John Stearns laid his 
hand on the tiller. The day had arrived. The entire population of Akron from dogs to babies witnessed 
the boat’s departure. Cannons thundered, muskets rattled, bells pealed, and thousands all along the route 
cheered wildly. 

Fort Laurens Chapter—New Philadelphia—‘‘For a time Dover exceeded New Philadelphia in population, 
due to the canal. This would never do and New Philadelphia formed a Lateral Canal Company and dug 
a branch canal, The present south side of New Philadelphia was a thriving canal town, after 1830, 
called Lockport, formerly Blakes Mills from the immense old mill which got its power from the water 
at lock 18, and was the home of a number of canal boat Captains.” 
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Ceshocton Chapter—Coshocton—‘‘Roscoe, just across the river from Coshocton, was the ‘port’ on the 
Ohio Canal. Here the tearful maidens gathered in June, 1846 to bid farewell to the soldiers departing for 
the Mexican War, while the band played “The Girl I Left Behind Me.’ Here also the youthful James A. 
_ Garfield, who as barefoot ‘mule boy’ drove | the faithful animais on the tow-path, stopped for refresh- 
- ment at the tavern with the rest of the crew.’ 
Muskingum Chapter—Zanesville—‘‘Ebenezer Buckingham of Zanesville, Ohio was one of the Commissioners 
of the Ohio Canal Fund. He negotiated loans on more favorable terms than had been secured for the 
_ Erie Canal. When Governor Dewitt Clinton of New York came to inaugurate work on the Ohio Canal, 
he was entertained in Zanesville by Buckingham and Rev. James Culbertson.” 


_ Amanda Barker Devin Chapter—McConnelsville—‘‘When Mrs. Coulson’s ancestors visited Zanesville in 
1846 they went through 5 short canals enroute. Through the medium of these same canals, grain, pork, 
lumber, salt, etc. was brought to a market at McConnelsville, Ohio, and the long hidden treasures of 
_ mineral wealth were brought into use, and manufacturers built factories.” 


_ Marietta Chapter—Marietta—Marietta being advantageously located at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Muskingum Kivers, was not greatly dependent on canal shipping, but the district contributed financially 
toward construction and shared in the general prosperity which followed. It has helped maintain the 
political position which was attained in the passage of the bill creating the canal system which made Ohio 
_ the third state in the Union. 


_ Hetuck Chapter—Newark—On July fourth, 1825, Governor Dewitt Clinton of New York turned the first 
spade of earth for the Ohio Erie Canal in Licking County. Judge William Wilson and Alexander 
Holmes were members of the Program Committee, and Honorable Thomas Ewing the speaker. The 
- Canal gave impetus to immigration and soon three warehouses were erected within what is now the city 
limits. Prices of products of the soil and woods advanced rapidly and real estate doubled. 


_ Granville Chapter—Granville—Granville, Ohio farmers were deeply interested in the Ohio Canal, and took 
- gteps to make their village accessible for commercial connections with Cleveland. Navigation to Granville 
was accomplished by making a feeder navigable for boats to Page’s Woolen Factory, from this point 
Granville citizens, at considerable expenses built a dam, continued the feeder another one-half mile to 
Lancaster Road Bridge. Granville, the center of Ohio, is justly proud of its difficult, stupendous and 
costly project of The Ohio Canal, which was one of the great influences that developed Ohio from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio River. 


Elizabeth Sherman Reese Chapter—Lancaster—The Hocking Canal, connecting Lancaster with the Ohio 
Canal at Carroll was put under construction in 1832, by holders numbering about 200 men. Some of 
the prominent names which supported this venture were, Elnathan Scofield, Thomas Ewing, H. H. Hunter, 
John Creed, Charles R. Sherman and others. It was completed on July 4, 1836. Some ten thousand 
_ Fairfield County citizens celebrated the occasion with “Booming of cannon, beating of drums, waving of 
flags, and a free dinner.”’ 


- Gev. Worthington Chapter—Logan—The first boat to dock brought many people to hear the speech of 

_ Thomas Corwin in the famous log-cabin hard-cider campaign of 1840. The warehouse built by John 

_ Rochester in 1846 served not only as a canal depot but a storage center for county production. This 
marked the beginning of prosperous times for Logan, though canal days now are only a memory. 


_ Elizabeth Zane Dew Chapter—Nelsonville—Following the 1840 completion of the Hocking Canal Nelson- 
ville, Ohio, became a most active mining community, as the canal extended its entire length—nearly 
_ two miles—thus offering an efficient means of transportation for the extensive coal operations. Today 
Nelsonville has an everchanging line of motor vehicles on U.S. Highway 33, where once moved passenger 
and freight boats on a part of the Hocking Canal. 


Nabby Lee Ames Chapter—Athens—“TIME REMEMBERED: When Athens was the Southern Gateway 
to the Hocking Canal, which opened the first products of education and commerce from the Ohio to the 
interior of the State. The Canal ended just west of Athens, which at that time was a village of less 
_ than 3,000. This part of the canal was abandoned in the 1870's.” 


GREATER COLUMBUS AREA: 


Columbus Chapter—Columbus—Organized in 1899, is the namesake of the capital city, Columbus, Ohio 
which is the largest city in the United States or in the world, to be named in honor of Christopher 
Columbus. It is a development of the original settlement, Franklinton, made at “the Forks of the Scioto” 
in 1797. Columbus was not located directly on the main Ohio-Erie Canal but on the “Columbus Feeder,” 
as it was called, which was a 12-mile lateral from Lockbourne where now a great U.S. Air Base is 
located. 


Ann Simpson Davis Chapter—Columbus—Organized in 1926, was named for Ann Simpson, who as a 
_ fourteen-year-old girl in New Jersey carried messages on horseback in a sack of meal to George Wash- 
_ ington. She married John Davis, a Revolutionary soldier and they settled in Franklin County, Ohio. 
- Many veterans of the Revolution received land grants in what was known as the Virginia Military 
Lands in Ohio. When the canals were developed they sent produce to distant markets. An important 
aspect in pioneer days. The Canals were recreation areas for the young people where they had picnics 
in summer and ice-skated in winter. 


Franklinton Chapter—Columbus—Organized in 1952, commemorates the village of Franklinton, founded 

- in 1797 on the west bank of the Scioto River in the Virginia Military District. It maintained its identity 
_ after nearby Columbus was designated the Capital of Ohio in 1812 and was not absorbed into that city 
until 1870. Franklinton was the headquarters of General William Henry Harrison’s operations against 
_ the British and Indians in the War of 1812. 


_ Whetstone Chapter—Columbus—Whetstone Chapter, organized 1956, commemorates the name given by 
_ the pioneer settlers to the river now called the Olentangy. In its bed they found an abrasive type of 
stone which they used to “whet” or sharpen their axes, knives and sickles. It is reminiscent of the 
practical adaptability of our pioneer forefathers in recognizing and using those resources lying within 
: dl grasp. We honor this characteristic of the early pioneers by giving our Chapter the name 
tstone.” 
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Pickaway Plains Chapter—Circleville—Pickaway Plains Chapter, organized 1926. The completion of the 
canal gave great impetus to the prosperity of Circleville. It had its Canal Street where business and 
industry sprang up facing the — Grain and flour mills, a tannery, a foundry, a cooperage shop and 
two pork packing houses b ventures. Products to sell, a means of transportation, and 
a market for the farmers put ‘ into circulation. 


Nathaniel Massie Chapter—Chillicothe—Nathaniel Massie Chapter, organized 1896, was named for the 
founder of Chillicothe, Nathaniel Massie, a Virginia gentleman, who laid out the town on the Scioto 
River in 1796. An act to provide for the internal construction of canals was passed in the Ohio 
Legislature in 1825. This was sponsored by a Chillicothe citizen, Thomas Worthington, who was later 

a U.S. Senator and Governor of Ohio. In 1831 the canal was completed as far south as Chillicothe and 
the town became an important shipping and distributing center. 


Scioto Valley Chapter—Waverly—Scioto Valley Chapter, organized 1928, was named for the beautiful 
valley through which the Scioto River flows. Waverly, originally known as ‘“‘Uniontown,” is located on 
the Ohio-Erie Canal, built 1829-30. The name was changed to Waverly in 1830 at the suggestion of 
ot Francis Cleveland, chief engineer on the Canal, who at that time was reading one of the Waverly 
novels, 


Joseph Spencer Chapter—Portsmouth—Joseph Spencer Chapter, organized 1898, was named in honor of 
a Revolutionary veteran, Major-General Joseph Spencer of Connecticut. When the 307 miles of the Ohio- 
Erie Canal from Cleveland on Lake Erie to Portsmouth on the Scioto and Ohio Rivers were completed 
the village became a large shipping point for local products. The farmers and business men increased 
the scope of their operations. The population increased and soon the village grew into a town where 
everyone benefited from the prosperity brought by the Ohio Canal. 


Salute to the Ohio Daughters 


The Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine salutes the Ohio State Society and its fine Chapters 
and members cooperating so splendidly in obtaining more than $2,010.00 worth of advertisements. 81 Chapters 
sent ads for this “OHIO EDITION” of our magazine. 

A special salute to Miss Marie Hamilton of Circleville, State Magazine Advertising Chairman, who conceived So pM 
the idea and worked out plans for the Ohio Canal System—41 Chapters contributed to this project with a total = 
of 5% pages. Our thanks go to the other able leaders who assisted so successfully. oa ae 


The Goodyear ad on inside back cover was sponsored by the Cuyahoga Portage Chapter, D.A.R. Ohio. 


* The doorway in the picture was the entrance to the room where the Old Phoenix National Bank 


Medina, Ohio, was founded by H. G. Blake in 1857. 


bia Appreciation for the privileges of the past 100 years—and looking praeid 
to the Opportunities in our second century 


ie THE OLD PHOENIX NATIONAL BANK 


Medina, Ohio, branches—Seville and Brunswick 
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THE AQUEDUCT AT CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO—1831 


CARRYING WATERS OF THE OHIO-ERIE CANAL 
ACROSS THE SCIOTO RIVER 


The aqueduct carrying the Ohio-Erie Canal across the Scioto River at the west boundary 


of Circleville was officially started in July of 1828 with appropriate ground-breaking 
ceremonies. Dignitaries of the State of Ohio and the town were present. 


The following December the contractor, with the help of 300 workmen, placed the first 
foundation timber of the middle pier of the aqueduct and in a short time seven hundred 
piles had been driven into the bed of the river. The workmen received as wages eight to 
ten dollars a month with board and lodging and “regular rations of whiskey.” 


In September of 1831, the guard-gate was opened and the water started through the 
flume (an artificial channel for carrying water) of the aqueduct. The following day the 
packet boat “Governor Brown” was launched. Filled to the limit with distinguished 
passengers, it made the first voyage through the Circleville aqueduct, one of the longest 
on the entire canal system, and on down the canal to Yellow Bud. For many years after 
the canal was no longer in use, this imposing structure stood as priceless heritage of 
bygone days and a point of historical interest. Woodrow Wilson said: “A spot of local 
history is like an inn upon a highway; it is a stage upon a far journey; it is a place 
where National history has passed through. There mankind has stopped and lodged by 
the way.” 


PICKAWAY PLAINS CHAPTER, CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, 
thanks the following sponsors— 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
CIRCLEVILLE SAVINGS AND BANKING COMPANY 


Conservative Banking Institutions Serving a Conservative Community  __ 
With Integrity and Financial Security for Many Years 
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“~PACKET BOAT” ON THE OHIO AND ERIE CANAL 
AT CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO—1831 


> A packet or swift canal boat, used exclusively for passenger traffic maintained a steady 
speed of 3 to 4 miles an hour, both day and night. The regular tow or “Line Boats” 
carried freight as well as passengers and made 2 miles per hour. It was George Washing- 
1 ton who first suggested a canal to connect Lake Erie with the Ohio River. 


The newly settled lands in Ohio included choice agricultural lands. The settlers, in 
spite of the lush crops of the new land, could see little promise for the western country 
until arteries of commerce could be established for the transportation of their products 
e and the return of coveted Eastern manufactured goods. 


With the coming of the system of canals, Ohio gained an enviable reputation among 
the states of the Union—agriculturally, commercially and financially. It soon became the 
third state in the Union in population. ; 


f 
; In fact, the canal played such an important part in the development of Ohio, that in 
. 1860 the “Great Seal of Ohio” was altered to include a canal and a boat. The canal 


opened up transportation and developed markets for agriculture. 


Time marches on—the canal and its boats are a thing of the historical past. Strange 
as it may sound, our Bulk Station, where Fleet Wing Gas and Oil are stored is located on 
land that was once a part of the old canal bed. FLEET WING OIL AND GASOLINE 
KEEPS THE TRACTORS IN THE FIELDS AND THE TRUCKS AND PASSENGER 
CARS ON THE ROADS IN THIS COMMUNITY. 


The Circleville Oil Company’s Fleet Wing Station, located on North Court at High 
Street, would be pleased to serve you when traveling through Circleville. Stop where you 
get the best at the sign of the “FLYING RED HORSE.” 

The Circleville Oil Company salutes Pickaway Plains — ‘*D. A. R,, 
terest in preserving the historical records of the past. _ ‘ 
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This 
Our R tex gent 


MRS. ESTHER L. GALLAGHER 
_ London Chapter, D.A.R., London, Ohio 


MRS. ASA C. MESSENGER 
rmer State t and Neighbor 
Cedarelift Chapter, Cedarville, Ohio 


Compliments of 
MASSILLON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


page v was generous 


y y sponsored by 


the following Chapters i in Ohio pes 


PATTERSONS 
Findlay, Ohio 3 
PAUL L. GOOD 


Auctioneer 
Van Wert, Ohio Phone 2704 


COMPLIMENTS OF A FRIEND FROM 


— Ohio Canton Ohio, 
reetings 
MARIEMONT. CHAPTER SARAH COPUS ‘CHAPTER 
Cinci i, Ohio Ashland, Ohio 


Gr 
MARY (STANLE CHAPTER 
= Ohio 


Compliments of 
MARY WASHINGTON D.A.R. 


MARY CHESNEY. CHARTER MEMBER 
B. 8S. Baxter, W. Alford, W. B. 
In Memory of a Charter Member 
MRS. ALFRED H. UPHAM 


Oxford Caroline Scott Chapter 
Oxford, Ohio 


In Memory of 


Mrs. H. H. Sears, Organizing Regent 
Col. Wm. Crawford Chapter 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


Greetings to MRS. ARCHIBOLD 
Regent of the 
Phoebe Fraunces Chapter, Salem, Ohio 


Honoring the Memory of _ 
Mrs. Mary Etta Wingert | 
Scout David Williams Chapter 


In Memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Hadley 


Scout David Williams Chapter 


LAGONDA CHAPTER 
Springfield, Ohio 


Best Wishes of a Friend ee 

to 
THE STEUBENVILLE CHAPTER 
Steubenville, Ohio 


In Memory of 
Mrs. Ethel B. Chatterton Elrod 
Charter Member of 
Beech Forest Chapter Williamsburg, Ohio 
In Loving Member of Our Mother 
Mrs. Altha Paullin VanGundy — 
Charter Member 
William Horney Chapter 


Jeffersonville, Ohio 


Mrs. William P. Spriggs Mr. Alvin G. Little 
Mrs. Rembert Wurlitzer Dr. Robert D. Little 


Greetings from 
Captain William Hendricks Chapter, D.A.R. 


Marion, Ohio 
Home of President Warren G. Harding 


MAHONING CHAPTER, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
The Second Oldest in Ohio— 


Waldschmidt House 
(Continued from page 


daughter, Hannah, was the mother of Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant. Among the articles given 
are the following: a unique glass nursing 
bottle with a glass nipple and a cork on the 
side, which was brought from Pennsylvania 
in 1817; a patent medicine bottle dated 
1771; a lancet used for bloodletting; silver 
knee buckles worn by the Revolutionary 
captain; the prayer book and high chair 
4 of Sarah = brought to Ohio in 


Mention, | read it in the D.A.R. Magazine.” 


1817; and the original land indenture for 
the Simpson Homestead, dated 1817; and 
a framed photograph of the stone home- 
stead built at that time but later destroyed 
by fire. 

There are many other fine items in the 
house, all equally important. These, how- 
ever, will give some idea of our progress 
toward reproducing the way of life in the 
formative years of Ohio history. END. 


For a more complete personal history of Chris- 
tian Waldschmidt and his associates see the arti- 
cle, “The Ohio Shrine,” by Mrs. J. K. Browning 
in the D.A.R. Magazine December 1952, p. 1281. 


| 
As 
Sends Greetings on Its Sixty-fifth Anniversary 
‘ 


‘CANTON, OHIO 
C OF IED INDUSTRIES 


McKINLEY MONUMENT 


This page made possible through the courtesy of the following Canton Merchants 
and Business People: 


SERAN AGENCY CO. ; FALKE’S 
Realtors ANTIQUES 
Peoples-Merchants Bldg. 4018 - 12th St., N.W. 


After 41 years of selling, one of the largest Canton 8, Ohio 
organizations in Stark County 30 Years One Location 


THE CANTON FLOWER SHOP DEUBLE’S 
Third St, SW. 
Canton 2, Ohio IN CANTON SINCE 1833 


MARTIN O. SURBEY MARY S. COOPER, REALTOR 
Real Estate ead Insurance 111 S. Main, North Canton 
Sales Appraisals 
145 North Main St. 


Insurance 
North Canton, Ohio Allotment Development 


THE ONESTO and 
HE ST. FRANCIS HOTELS 


Mr. Francis Onesto 


Courtesy of 


“A FRIEND” 
Owner-Manager 


REALTOR 

719 Harriet Ave., N.W. — 
Canton 3, Ohio 


Compliments of 


“A FRIEND” 


by Canton 
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THE AMERICAN PAPER PR 


Manu facturer of 


Commercial Envelopes 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Rebecca Griscom Chapter, East Liverpool, Ohio 


Angelina Mae Ratliff, dau. of. Miles C. and Jane 
Ratliff. Dates and places of John Cathey, fa. 
of Jane Medora Cathey. Also William Campbell, 
awarded a pension Nov. 20, 1833, Ind. Agency. 
Was he from Tenn. and who were his wife and 
ch.?—Mrs. Vernice E. Robinson, Jess Apt. 2, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


(Continued from page 


beth Miller, said to have changed his name. 


What name? Ch. John; Harvey; Isabella mar. 
a Mr. Wood; Mary, mar. Mr. Overhizer. Miles 


Corkell Ratlif, b. 1832 in Va., d. 1923 in Idaho, 
was he son or gr.s. of John Ratliff, lst? He mar. 
Jane Medora Cathey, b. in Ore. Who were pars. 
of George Washington Bramlet, b. Aug. 12, 1835 
in Tenn. or Ky., d. Apr. 16, 1910, ch. John Wil- 
ee: b. Mar. 19, 1877, Pomeroy, — mar. 


Earle-Neville—Full inf. on Lettice Earle, dau. 
of Samuel Earle, the third, and Anna Sorrell, 
b. abt. 1748, named in bro. will, Bayliss Earle, 
Frederick Co., Va., 1762, named as dau. Letty 
in Carolina, in father’s will 1771. Was she mar. 

(Continued on page 536) 


RODUCTS CO. 
S MANUFACTURING 
NUFACTURING COMPANY 
q 
i Urbana Chapter, D.A.R. 
Queries 
» 


euphonious—traditional. 


This is what Conneaut means to those seeking a new location—unsurpassed transporta- 


tion by highway, rail, water. 


A soil and climate that produces the greatest variety of agricultural products—especially 
fruits and vegetables—of any area of equal size in the United States. 
gives us long Summers—not-too-cold Winters—glorious Springs and Autumns. 


abundant industrial employment. 


Now building and tomorrow we will have— 


International water transportation through the St. Lawrence Canal System. 


Pennsylvania’s limited access Freeway connecting New York’s 


Conneaut to Cincinnati Freeway. 


Where else can the manufacturer—the tradesman—the mechanic—the technician—the 
tourist find equal facilities? This is our invitation to Conneaut. 


Mary Redmond Chapter thanks the sponsors of this page. 


PHARMAC 


an old Indian name in this Ohio- Pennsylvania area. Our City—our creek that feeds our 
harbor—a beautiful inland lake—are among its area uses. 


We think ‘it distinctive— 


This same climate 
Plus an 


Th roughway—Ohio 


ne 245 Main St. 


Conneaut, Ohio 


weit 
PRESCRIPTION SPECIALISTS 


No finer Pharmacy anywhere— 
make us a stopping point 


Shy, 


Immaculate accommodations and 


courteous hospitality 


Mr. and Mrs. Draper 
~ Route 20—directly across from 


Peggy Gray Candy House .. 4 


J. GROW FISHERIES 


Conneaut, Ohio 


Visit us on Lake Erie—also see the largest 


Iron Ore Docks in the world 


PEGGY GRAY CANDY HOUSE 


Just over the line in Penna., on Route 20 


We number our patronage from coast to coast— 


a tourist mecca for fine Candies and beautiful 
, 


CONNEAUT 
ity 
- 
DEER TRAIL MOTEL 
Sex 
ick: 
: 
Jane 


C. DeLILLE COMPANY 


TURTLE CREEK CHAPTER—LEBANON, 


by Ohio Turnpike and 5 State Highways. Has 
Hiram College and Kent State University—2nd 
largest in State. 


_ fine churches—excellent schools. Reed Memorial 
Library—Recreation Park—Large Hospital, varied 
industries, some nationally known—4 railroads— 
modern stores—abundant water supply. 38 miles 
SE. of Cleveland—18 miles East of Akron—35 


Mrs. Frank P. Irmiter, Regent 
Mrs. R. H. Vice 


OHIO 


Mutual Federal Savings & 


Loan Association 
125 E. Court St. 


Bowling Green, Ohio 
All Sept Insured to $10,000.00 
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Queries 


(Continued from page 534) 


Ist John Neville and 2nd to a Mr. Wilcox?— 
Mrs. W. T. Fowler, 215 S. Ashland, Ave., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Bohon, - Mitchell - Layman - Gann - 
Richardson-Arnold—Want full inf. of Benjamin 
Bohon, b. 1730, lived in Orange Co., Va., 1756, 
had s. Benjamin, John, with bro. Walter moved 
to Mercer Co., Ky., 1784. Want pars. of Solomon 
P. Mitchell, mar. Sally Bain, Woodford Co., Ky., 
1808, mar. Nancy Layman, 1822, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. Also of John Layman, lived in Jefferson 
‘o., Tenn., 1806 and w. Nancy Gann. Also of 
(Continued on page 540) 


Oxygen, Acetylene, Welding Supplies and Electrodes 
Portsmouth, Ohio Zanesville, Ohio 
Plant and Warehouse—772 Marion Road, Columbus, Ohio 
oF Old Northwest Chapter, D. A. R. 
A P Salutes 150 years of progress of Portage County, 
io. Birthplace of many noted persons. Crossed 
m 
Charles E, Nearing 
Executive Secretary sh 
er 
ha 
mi 
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DELAWARE city CHAPTER 
Delaware, Ohio 


CRAWFORD LETTER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


‘ompliments 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Delaware. Ohio 


Z THE STANDAKD OIL COMPANY STATION 
Site of Rutherford B. Hayes’ Birthplace 
17 E, William St., Delaware, Ohio 


CHIEF WAUSEON MOTEL 
1% miles south of Ohio Turnpike, Exit 3, Wauseon, Ohio 
At intersection of U. S. 2 and 20A Phone 8011 


Compliments of The Ohio Willow Wood Com 


mpany 
For fifty years fabricators of components for the Orthopedic 
and Prosthetic Industry. Mt. Sterling, Ohio 


Compli of 
THE FUR COMPANY 


Ohic 


Compl iments of 
TEELE APPLIANCES 
13 West Winter Street, Delaware. Ohio 


HISTORICAL! 


Come! See! Unmarked site, one of American Revolution’s last 
frontier battles, and Col. Crawford’s massacre site, surveyor 
friend of Gen. Washington. ae 
CRAWFORD CO., GALION, OHIO ae 


Compliments of 
THE DELAWARE COUNTY BANK 


Delaware, Ohio 


J. E. WALKER & SON 


Restoration Contractors 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Compliments of the 
KLEE WATERPROOFING CORPORATION 


Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


Compliments 
THE GENERAL DENVER HOTEL 


Wilmington, Ohio 


HORLACHER FLOWERS 


919 Alberta Avenue 


Dayton 9, Ohio 


When in Cincinnati, visit the 
Christian Waldschmidt House 


Ohio D.A.R. Shrine on By-pass 50 


The Mail-Way Advertising Co. 
229 East Sixth St., Cinti., Ohio 


A Lesson on Poverty 
(Continued from page 488) 


ments with a submarine and steam-driven 
vessels, 

Elizabeth Whitman died a few years after 
she wrote this letter to her friend, but per- 
haps her fine spirit of acceptance of pov- 
erty lived after her. We can take a lesson 
from it today and accept the fact that true 
happiness comes from within. Poverty can 
be, as Miss Whitman said, “a peculiar 
mark of the favor of Heaven.” 

Mabelle B. (Mrs. P. E.) McGuire is the _ 


torian of Mitz-khan-a-khan Chapter, D.: A.R., Ven- 


What products are made in your vicinity 
that D.A.R. members could use? Ask such 
manufacturers for an advertisement, not for 
just one issue, but for several issues. Ask our 
office for advertising rates. 


Honoring 
BUCKEYE RIFLES, C.A.R. 
HANNAH EMERSON DUSTIN CHAPTER 
Marysville, Ohio 


RST 
OHIO 


Do not forget to always include your 
number in your address. 


| 
} 
ER «7 
808 *« “, * 
\ 
MANSFIELD’S SESQUI-CENTENNIAL YEAR 
1873 Fl 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


FLORIDA 
Sara de Soto, $2.00 


pee 


GEORGIA 


Mary Hammond Washington, $4. 


Kansas 
Isabella Weldin, $4.00 
Kanza, $4.00 
Wyandot, $4.00 

KENTUCKY 
Jemima Johnson, $5.00 = 

Colonel Thomas Dorsey, $4.00 e 

Dorset, $4.00 

MicnicaNn 

Amos Sturgis, $2.00 

Lewis Cass, $1.00 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul, $4.00 


NEVADA 
Valley of Fire, $4. 00 


New JERSEY 
Acquackanonk Landing, $4.00 
Claverack, $4.00 
Elizabeth "Parcells 00 
Jersey Blue, $4.00 
Millville, $4.00 
Nassau, $4.00 
Westfield, $4.00 


NortH CaRoLina 
John Foster, $4.00 


OKLAHOMA 
Duncan, $4.00 
Oklahoma City, $4.00 


SoutH CAROLINA 
Columbia, $4.00 


VIRGINIA 
Great Bridge, $4.00 


WIscONSIN 
Governor Nelson Dewey, $1.00 saath 


Grateful appreciation is extended to New 
Orleans Chapter, New Orleans, Louisiana for the 
gift of a Library Table for the Genealogical 
Division to be marked 

In honor of 
Mrs. Edna Hall Rheams 

National No. 106666 

New Orleans Chapter 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
We have several.of these Library Tables, avail- 
able for marking in honor of members or Chap- 

ters, or as a at a cost of $51.00 each. 
Mary G. Kennedy, Registrar General 


When I can look Life in the eyes, 
Grown calm and very coldly wise, 
Life will have given me the Truth, 
And taken in exchange—my youth. 


Sara Teasdale 


Litterbugs 


Are you a “litterbug” or a “litterbug fighter”? 
Help conserve our national beauty by stressing a 
program in your community to clean up and to 
keep it so. A trail of pop bottles, cans, tissues, 
crumpled cigarette packages, gum and candy 
wrappers spoil the beauty of our roadsides, streets 
and historic spots. 


Vompuments or 
WOOSTER-WAYNE CHAPTER 
Ohio 


Compliments mi 
C. S. KETTERER & CO., HARDWARE 
Wilmot, Ohio 
opments 
HARRIS W. DESV NES, FURNITURE 
_Mt. 
Compliments of 


THE BANK OF MT. EATON 
Mt. Eaton, Ohio 


rome Visit “Ohio’s Showplace 


of Cheesemaking” 


ALPINE-ALPA CHEESE 


Route 62, South of 
Wilmot, Ohio 


MULLET COAL CO. 


Producers of Industrial 


and Domestic Coal 


MT. EATON STONE C0 


Producers of All Sizes 
of Limestone Aggregates 


Mt. Eaton, Ohio 


Phone Wilmot 4-3702 


Registrar General’s Rebinding 
Fund 
: 
4 
I 


STAN HYWET HALL—AKRON, OHIO 
714 North Portage Path 


One of the finest examples of English Tudor Revival architecture in the United States, Stan Hywet Hall was built by 
Frank A. Seiberling, founder of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and Seiberling Rubber Company. It is a 
memorial to England’s great Elizabethan period, a monument to America’s period of great wealth, a collection of art 
treasures envied by museums and a place where history has happened. Hall and grounds are open to the public daily 
EXCEPT MONDAYS. Tickets may be obtained on premises or in advance by writing Stan Hywet Hall. Fees $1 for 
adults and 50¢ for children 6-16, under 6 free. Tour hours 2-7 P. M. Tuesday thru Saturday and 2-8 P, M. Sunday. 
MAKE YOUR PILGRIMAGE TO STAN HYWET HALL A GASTRONOMIC AS WELL AS CULTURAL TREAT 
FOR LUNCHEON BEFORE YOUR VISIT TO THE HALL OR FOR DINNER AFTERWARD, AVAIL YOURSELVES 
OF THE FACILITIES OFFERED BY THESE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED OUTSTANDING RESTAURANTS. 


NOW IN OUR 25th YEAR 


HAVE FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
Known for our Fine Food & pleasing atmosphere 
For Your Reservation Call Je 5-4111 


CLOSED | FLAMING SWORD DINNERS 
SUNDAYS STEAKS— CHICKEN 


FRanklin 6-5139 


846 WEST MARKET e AKRON, OHIO 
Sponsored by Cuyahoga Portage Chapter D.A.R. 
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Memories and Records of Eastern North Carolina by Mary 

Weeks Lambeth. Privately printed. 

With the publication of this volume, 
_ Mary Weeks Lambeth makes another addi- 
tion to the list of her contributions to the 
preservation of historical records and mon- 
uments. A past State Regent of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution of Ten- 
nessee and Past Vice-President General. 
She is now Honorary Vice-President Gen- 
eral of the National Society, D.A.R. Mrs. 
Lambeth was chairman of the building of 
Fort Nashboro, a reproduction of the orig- 
inal settlement on the Cumberland River 
at Nashville—the second settlement in Ten- 
_nessee. She has been prominent in the work 
of other social and cultural organizations, 
such as the National Society of the Colo- 
nial Dames of America in Tennessee, the 
‘Tennessee Historical Society, and the So- 
__ cieties for the Preservation of Tennessee 
Antiquities and Virginia Antiquities, and 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
__ Mrs. Lambeth’s interest in genealogy and 
research led her to the gathering through 
the years of records on many families of 
her native Eastern North Carolina. These 
she has set down with meticulous care, 
checking and rechecking, examining deeds, 
wills and going through voluminous corre- 
‘spondence to establish the accuracy of her 
information. 
Finally, in the interest of preserving this 
information for posterity and in the hope 
that the records could be of service to 
others in establishing collateral lines, Mrs. 


Book Review 


Lambeth decided upon publication. Among 
the many families sketched in the volume 
are: Davis, Weeks, Spruill, Palin, Knox, 
Lambeth and Smith (of Virginia), Gar- 
rett, Wynne and Mullen. 

But for all her insistence upon accuracy 
and completeness, Mrs. Lambeth has pro- 
duced no dry recital of names and dates. 
On the contrary she was persuaded by her 
children, for whom the memoirs were writ- 
ten, to let her notes be published just as 
she had written them. The result is a de- 
lightfully warm, human document. “West- 
moreland” in Pasquotank County is de- 
scribed in all its pre-Civil War glory in 
quoiations from contemporary records. Then, 
life on the plantation during Mrs. Lambeth’s 
girlhood becomes quite real to the reader as 
she recounts the story of the people, the 
everyday happenings, the many gay parties 
she attended there and at summer resorts in 
Virginia. 

Letters, wills, photographs of old homes, 
facsimiles of deeds, invitations, recipes pro- 
vide a mine of information for the genealo- 
gist and historian. Especially important is 
the tax list of Pasquotank County of 1795 


which is reproduced in its entirety, naming 
every taxable male, the number of acres he 
owned and the number of taxable slaves. 
An excellent index gives the user access to 
this wealth of material. 

_ Mary Boyd Fleming (Mrs. Walter L.) 

v4 former Regent Campbell Chapter, 
A D.A.R., Nashville, Tenn. 


Queries 
(Continued from page 536) 


layton Richardson, lived Polk Co., Mo., 1845, 
od , and w. Mary Arnold, dau. of John 
- Arnold of Tenn.—Mrs. E. L. Hansen, Box 73, 
Parsons, Kans. 

_ Lewis-Ellis-Moore-Moor—Full inf. on Jere- 
miah Lewis, will dated June 9th 1794 Anson Co., 
N. C., named w. Sarah, sons, Jeremiah, Thomas, 
_b. Sept. 29, 1753-4, d. abt. 1786 Anson Co., N. C., 
Philip, Martha Dyer, gr. s. William Lewis. Philip 
Lewis heirs. Does the family Bible still exist, 
- owned 1832 by Thomas Lewis, Anson Co., N. C. 
Also on Eleanor Ellis, dau. of William Ellis, 
b. Apr. 2, 1800 Bourbon Co., Ky., mar. Jan. 23, 
1823 Paris, Ky., Ely (Eli) Northcutt, b. Dec. 26, 
-1799 Bourbon Co., Ky., son of William Northcutt, 
b. Sept. 15, 1773 Va., 


Apr. 6, 1776 Va.—Elizabeth Ellis Miller, 106 


‘. Johanna St., Austin 4, Texas. 


Norris - Holland - Dickerson - Faris - Nash 


_—Want names of pars. of John L. Norris b. 


Md., d. Mar. 8, 1877, bur. Shreveport, La., mar. 
Elizabeth Holland, b. Apr. 18, 1848, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., d. Oct. 24, 1892, bur. Yoakum, Texas, she 
mar. 2nd a Mr. Ryan, her mother’s name was 
Dickerson. Want dates and places of Holland 
and Dickerson families. Also on Thomas Faris, 
b. 1785, Va., d. Aug. 30, 1862 Franklin Co., 
Tenn., mar. Mary (Polly) Nash, b. 1794 d. 1859, 
want date of mar., both are bur. in Franklin 
Co., Tenn., ch. Cornelius, b. 1811 in Va., d. 
June 18, 1862, mar, either Sallie or Elizabeth 
Anderson, b. 1842, aft. d. of Cornelius, mar. Mr. 
Lard. Joseph O. Faris, b. 1829 in Tenn., d. 
Dec. 1, 1866, mar. Ist Lucrety Melor, 2nd Julia 
Statum, b. 1831 in Va. Want proof Thomas 
(Continued on page 549) 
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Minnesota Si 


Mi wnesora was admitted to the 
Union on May 11, 1858, becoming the 
thirty-second State. It had been @ Territory 
since March 3, 1849. Great was the re- 
joicing when the news, telegraphed to 
Prairie-Du-Chien, Wisconsin, was. brought 
by steamboat up the Mississippi River to 
St. Paul, the Capital City. 

Since February 1857, when Congress 
authorized Minnesota to adopt a Constitution 
and elect State Officials and a State Legisla- 
ture, there had been delays and controversies 
both in Minnesota and in Congress. But in 
the fall, the voters adopted a State Con- 
stitution and held elections at which Henry 
Hastings Sibley was chosen to be First 
Governor of the State. 

However, no elected officials could take 
office until Congress acted on the bill for 
admission of Minnesota as a State. After 
long and bitter debate, the bill was passed 
on May 11, 1858 by Congress and signed 
by President Sibley and the other state 
officials took their oath of office in the 
Governor’s room at the State Capitol. On 
June 2, the Legislature met and the next 
day was addressed by the new Governor 
and the government of the State of Min- 
nesota was set in motion. 

Mr. Sibley had much to do with the choice 
of “Minne-sota” as the name for the State— 
taken from Indian words, meaning “sky- 
tinted water.” The “North Star” State was 
taken from the French phrase—“L’Etoile 
Du Nord,” which Mr. Sibley chose to use 
on the State Seal—to honor the French 
explorers, the first white men to visit this 
region. 

By legislative acts, prompted by civic 
groups, many symbols have been adopted, 
in which the people of Minnesota take pride. 
The Minnesota State Flag, adopted in 1893, 
has been simplified but still shows the 
State Seal and the nineteen stars that indi- 
cate that Minnesota was the 19th State 
admitted after the Thirteen Colonies. 

The State Flower is the pink and white 
lady-slipper, the choicest of the wild orchid 
family and the most beautiful of all state 
flowers. ~The State Tree is Norway 


by Mrs. David H. Bartlett 


Pine, a tall and stately evergreen with 
reddish bark. 

The people of Minnesota take great pride 
in their State Capitol building, considered 
to be one of the most beautiful in the 
country. Completed in 1905 it was designed 
by the distinguished architect, Cass Gilbert, 
who had attended public schools and 
Macalester College in St. Paul. 

Now, in this eventful year of 1958, Min- 
nesota’s Statehood Centennial is being com- 
memorated in many ways—honoring the 
past, evaluating the present, and planning 
for the future. The State Legislature created 
a state Centennial Commission and made 
a generous appropriation for its use. Every- 
where in Minnesota plans are maturing and 
activities are centered on some interesting 
facet of life in Minnesota. 

The events of Statehood Week, ending 
with Statehood Day, Sunday, May 11, will 
mark the climax of the Centennial. At noon 
on Statehood Day, the U.S. Postage Stamp, 
commemorating the State Centennial will be 
presented by a representative of the Post- 
master-General at a ceremony at the St. 
Paul Hotel where the Centennial Stamp 
Show sponsored by the 45-year-old Twin 
City Philatelic Society, is being held, 
May 9-11. 

Then, the most important Official Event 
of all—the State Re-dedication Ceremony— 
will take place at the University Stadium 
the afternoon of Statehood Day. Governor 
Freeman will welcome distinguished visitors 
from abroad and introduce the noted 
speakers. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has its 
own special part in this Statehood Cen- 
tennial, for it is different from all other 
State Historical Societies in that it is older 
than the State it serves. It was created in 
1849, nine years before there was a State 
of Minnesota, by the fifth act of the First 
Territorial Legislature, The Historical So- 
ciety and the University of Minnesota, 
chartered in 1851, have grown with the State 
and rendered distinguished service to the 
people of Minnesota. 
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MINNESOTA STATE CAPITOL 


Honoring Minnesota Centennial 
St. Paul Chapter, D.A.R. 
the first chapter organized in Minnesota 


Here’s to Minnesota, 


Queen of all the states, 


Paul Revere Outdone 
(Continued from page 487 ) 


daybreak and finally at home, she tumbled 
off that big horse! But the men were al- 
ready arriving, and it wasn't long before, 
thanks to the Colonel’s fine training, they 
were on their way to Danbury, arriving in 
time to startle the Britishers, half drunk 
by then on the rum they had confiscated. 
Other Colonials from nearer points met 
these patriots, and together at nearby 
Ridgefield, it did not take long to persuade 
the Britishers that it would be discreet to 
retire from that hot spot if they wished 
to save their skins, and they were soon on 
their way back to their boats, with no loot, 
and considerably saddened and dis- 
illusioned, for they had expected very little 
resistance from a few rough farmers not 
even in uniform, and with scarcely two 
weapons alike. Rough, perhaps, but also 
tough, and almost fanatical when their 
property or rights were involved. 

Sibyl’s night ride was not her only con- 
tribution to the cause of freedom. Prob- 
ably the polite term “espionage” was not 


The Toast to Minnesota 


in use then, but spies were a necessary R 


Garbed as befits a queen, 

Her skirts the broad fields of golden grain, oo dinccanmis | 

Her bodice the dark green of the primeval forest— 

: Her necklace, one of ten thousand jewels of purest water— Py dss 4 
Her head crowned with a diadem of iron— 4 
Her name engraved in everlasting granite. 


feature of war, and Col. Ludington was 
approached secretly to recommend a man 
in his vicinity who could and would take 
on such a dangerous job. He named Enoch 
Crosby, who was of the same family as 
the well-known blind hymn writer, Fannie 
Crosby. It was not advisable for the two 
men to be seen together too often, so Sibyl 
and her younger sister Rebecca had a 
crude code of signals to be used when “top 
secrets” needed to be imparted, and it was 
safe for Spy Crosby to be admitted to the 
Ludington home. No one knows to this 
day what it may have meant to the cause 
when some of Crosby’s findings were re- 
ported by Col. Ludington to General 
Washington. 

The Colonel’s activities were known to 
the British to the extent that a reward of 
three hundred guineas was offered for his 
capture. Some of his Tory neighbors could 
have made use of this money, and did not 
hesitate to take pot shots at him when 
they had a chance. Sibyl and Rebecca 
often acted as sentinels when he was at 
home, and more than once spied enemies 
(Continued on page 562) 
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MRS. STEPHEN R. BRODWOLF 
(Marie Sellman Brodwolf ) 


State Regent Minnesota, 1957-1959 


Photo—Lee Brothers 


This page is presented with pride and affection by the twelve 
Minneapolis Chapters 

Capt. John Holmes—Mrs. Harper R. Wilcox, Regent 

Colonial—Mrs. E. J. Rainey, Regent 

Fort Snelling—Mrs. Louis B. Falb, Regent 

General James Knapp—Mrs. Erling Sorbo, Regent 

John Prescott—Mrs. J. E. Eastman, Regent 

John Witherspoon—Mrs. E. C. Nicholson, Regent 

Keewaydin—Mrs. P. M. Kroeger, Regent 

Maria Sanford—Mrs. Reuel J. Long, Regent 

Minneapolis—Mrs. L. S. Sykora, Regent 


iylopioa Monument—Mrs. Katherine B. Warner, Regent 


Old Trails—Mrs. Paul K. Adams, Regent 
St. Anthony Falls—Mrs. G. C. Duborg, Regent 
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MISSABE 


Virginia, Minnesota 


REMEMBER 
The Key to Safety 


is You 


Minnesota Safety Council 


For a real Vacation 


IT’S THE MINNESOTA ARROWHEAD COUNTRY 
Write for our Arrowhead Vacation Guide 


Hotel Spalding 


Hibbard’s Lodge) 


Ely, Minnesota 


In the deep North Woods 


Rough it with comfort at a Better Resort. Modern. 
You can drive direct to our Resort. “Truly a place 
you can call Home away from Home.” Good home 
cooking, Excellent Fishing, Walleyes, Bass, North- 
ern Pike, guides, motors, boats, canoes, Minnows, 
fishing licenses. Hiking—inviting trails—swimming. 
Write for folder and rates. 
GEORGE and MINA HIBBARD 


onthe 


Harbor 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Our 27th Season 


nts 


Approved AAA Resort One of America’s Fine Restaura 


. Hate One of Minnesota’s Finest LITTLE SWEDEN 
me PEHRSON LODGE Vacation Land 
BS On Beautiful Lake Vermilion Modern Housekeeping Cabins and Lodge 
Sas AMERICAN PLAN American Plan on beautiful Lake Vermilion 
AAA Recommended i 
PEHRSON LODGE Cook 5, Minnesota Cook, Minnesota 
REX HOTEL AND CAFE International Falls, Minn. 
3 90 Rooms, Air Conditioned Cafe Hot Water Heating—Open year round. 
On Highway 53 Phone At 3-2601 
International Falls, Minnesota Mr. and Mrs, Al Stenberg, Prop. 


Box 38 International Falls, Minn. 


Mention, “I read it in the D.A.R. Magazine.” F 


FLAME 
q 
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ISSABE CHAPTER 
VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA 


Greetings to 


At 3- 2601 


ls, Minn. 


Compliments of 
BIWABIK STATE BANK 


Biwabik, Minnesota 


Organized, controlled and operated 
by women 
When you are in the arrowhead country on the 


Famous Missable Iron Range 


“COME UP AND SEE US SOMETIME” 


GATEWAY INN 
Fine Foods at their Best 
Jct. W. S. 53, and S. H. 216 wes? 

50 miles north of Duluth 
PHONE SH 1.6295 EVELETH, MINN. 


SEDELL’S 
Head-O-Lake Resort 


Lake Vermilion 


Semi-modern housekeeping cottages with a wonderful sand 
beach for the whole family. No hay fever. 


Sedell’s, Cook, 11, Minnesota Phone North 6-5612 


Modern Home Manufacturing Corp. 


Drawer U—Phone UN 5-6322 


Biwabik, Minnesota 
The best in the Northwest 


General Contractors 
Residential and Commercial 


Virginia, Minnesota 


Compliments of xi 
F. S. KELLY FURNITURE CO. © 


Virginia, Minnesota 


STAVER FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Authorized producer of “‘Ni-Hard’’ and Ductile Iron, 
Gray Iron, Bronze and Aluminum Castings, Patterns. 


VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA 


SHA — LEM 
“New Miracle Ointment” 
SAFE and QUICK RELIEF for burns, scalds, sun and windburns; diaper, sheet and friction burns. Eliminates itching 
in most forms of skin irritations and non-poisonous insect bites. Also good for chapping and chafing. (2 oz. jar, $1.00) 


HA — LEM, INC. 


Virginia, Minnesota 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
HE STATE BANK OF VIRGINIA 
| 
| 
65568 | LENCI, LENCI & ENGLUND CORP.| 


MISSABE 
Virginia, Minnesota 


SEPPI BROTHERS CONCRETE 
Certified Central Mixed Concrete 
Plants at Virginia and Aurora 


- Phone SH 1-7007 Virginia, Minn. 


MENDOTA CHAPTER 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Compliments of 
407 Sibley Street, Foal . Minn. 
“Tel, CA ‘536 


JOHNSTON & Ss 
Phone Came 2-2719 Next to Woman’s City Club 
315 St. Peter Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 


ART ADVERTISING ASSOCIATES 
183 E. water Blvd. — St. Paul, Minn. 
Ad g Producti for Industry 


W. A. FISHER COMPANY 
Lithographers and Printers Virginia, Minnesota 


K MOTEL 
Minnesota 


Compliments of 
J. W. HUHTALA, Vice Consul 
of Finland 


of 
GILLESPIE MACHINE SHOP 
Virginia, 


WOODS CHOCOLATE — 
4 West Fifth Street 


«St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Fel. Capital 2-7679 


lim 
PAINE, WEBBER. JACKSON & curtis 
Edwin Pakola, Mgr. Virginia 


Area 


S MOTEL 
Highway 53 


Moza Hurt and His Children 
(Continued from page 492) 


_ (“late of Bedford”) County, sold to Phile- 
mon Hurt and his heirs 205 acres in Hali- 
fax County, Virginia, lying on both sides 
of Terrible Creek, for 150 pounds; “Pro- 
vided nevertheless that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to the divesting 
of the said Moza Hurt of privileges and full 
authority of and to the within granted land 
premises for and during his natural life, as 
stipulated and agreed on by both parties.?* 

Moza Hurt’s will, witnessed by William 
Mann, Stith Harrison, Robert Mann and 
Polly Mann, was written 15 December 
1791, and proved at Halifax County, Vir- 
ginia, Court, 28 January 1793, “by the 
Oaths of three Witnesses thereto Sub- 
scribed.” The will mentioned: 


Orr, Minnesota 


“to my son Philemon Hurt the Jand whereon he 
now lives Containing two hundred and five acres;” 
“to my son James Hurt the land whereon he 
now lives in Campbell County Containing by sev- 
eral surveys about six hundred and seventeen 
acres, be the same more or less;” 
daughters: Patience Hurt 
Prudence Hurt 
Sarah Prewitt 
eee “my poore daughter Jane is already 
departed this life” 
Bettey Prewitt; 
“Byrd Prewitt, husband to my daughter Sarah ;” 
“Michael Prewitt Jr and Bettey his wife ;” 
“John Adams and Jane his Wife, my daughter ;” 
_ “whereas by the tender Indulgence and earnest 
impertenity of my wife in the Year 1763, I be- 


General eae Hastings Sibley Chapter 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DEY BROTHERS GREENHOUSES 


For Individuality in Flowers 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota é 


PHONES: HUmboldt 9-1397 & 8 
HUmboldt 9-2878 


St. Paul, Minn. 

Complete Banking Service 

Complete Insurance Service 


Member 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


AILADVERTISING INC. | 


and affiliate 


ORGAN PRTG. CO. 


1915 HIAWATHA AVE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘Specialists in Year Books” 


The Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the State of Minnesota 


cordially invites all Minnesota D.A.R. 
Mayflower eligibility, to join our society. 
contact: 


members’ with 
For information 


Mrs. Frederic B. Kremer 
Corresponding Secretary 

5605 Blaisdell Avenue South 
Minneapolis 19, Minnesota 


lieve, I made a Deed of Gift of sundry of my 
Negroes to my then four Children, to wit, Jane, 
Bettey, Philemon, and Sarah Hurt, now should 
each or any of my said Children presume to claim 
by Virtue sd deed as they have given from under 
their hands and Seals to the Contrary the same 
being Recorded in Campbell County Court . . .;” 

“appoint my son Philemon and my son James 
my whole and sole executors ;” 


Henry Bass, Jonadad George, William 
McAlister Jr., James Eastham and William 
( Continued « on ‘Page 590) 
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A Salute to 
THE MINNESOTA STATEHOOD CENTENNIAL MAY 11, 1958 
and to 


HENRY HASTINGS SIBLEY, FIRST GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 


Looking back to the past and forward to the future is the keynote for Minnesota’s Statehood 
Centennial. For this eventful year, the Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolution are 
focusing their attention on Henry Hastings Sibley, who became the First Governor of the State 
upon its admission to the Union May 11, 1858. His early home at Mendota—the “Governor's 
Mansion” 1858-60—has been the proud possession of Sibley House Association of the Minnesota 
D.A.R. since 1910. Much love and labor, plus helpful appropriations from the State Legislature, 
have gone into its restoration and maintenance as an historic museum, visited by thousands of 
school children and adults from near and far. Mr. Sibley was born at Detroit, Michigan in 1811 
and died at St. Paul in 1891. Choosing a life of adventure, Mr. Sibley in 1834 established a 
trading post for the American Fur Company at Mendota, a settlement near Fort Snelling. The 
next year he built there a fine stone house, which soon became famous for its hospitality. Here 
he brought his bride in 1843 and here were born seven of their nine children, five of whom died 
in childhood. Mr. Sibley was a man of many careers, in all of which he contributed greatly to 
the establishment of institutions and business enterprises, important to the citizens of Minnesota 
today. First fur trader—then delegate to Congress working for the creation of the Territory of 
Minnesota in 1849—host to the First Territorial Governor, Alexander Ramsey, and his family for 
his first month in office—again serving in Congress as Territorial representative until 1855 and 
then in the Territorial Legislature. Active in the Constitutional Convention preparing for State- 
hood for Minnesota and then elected First Governor of the State to take office after May 11, 1858. 
Next, came a notable mili career, 1862-65, leading three successful expeditions to quell Sioux 
uprisings in Minnesota and the Dakotas, for which he was commissioned a Brigadier General by 
President Lincoln. He had sold his home and moved his family to St. Paul, and there in 1869 
his wife died. He continued to be the devoted father to two sons and two daughters and yet 
became a leader in many cultural and business activities—a founder and President of the 
Minnesota Historical Society—President of the Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota 
from 1870 until his death—and President of a number of business concerns in St. Paul. His was 
an amazing career and no man has done more for Minnesota than Henry Hastings Sibley, a 
truly great citizen. 


This page is sponsored by the following Minnesota Chapters 


ABIGAIL BURNHAM, PLAINVIEW NATHAN HALE, ST. PAUL 
ALBERT LEA, ALBERT LEA NORTH STAR, ST. PAUL 
ANTHONY WAYNE, MANKATO OKABENA, WORTHINGTON 
CAPTAIN COMFORT STARR, TRACY OWATONNA, OWATONNA 
CROOKSTON, CROOKSTON RED CEDAR, AUSTIN 
DAUGHTERS OF LIBERTY, DULUTH TREAVERSE DES SIOUX, ST. PETER 
FERGUS FALLS, FERGUS FALLS ROCHESTER, ROCHESTER 

GENERAL HENRY HASTINGS SIBLEY, ST. PAUL RUTH PEABODY CURTIS, MADELIA 
GREYSOLON DU LHUT, DULUTH WASHINGTON ELM, HIBBING 
JOSIAH EDSON, NORTHFIELD WENONAH, WINONA 

MISSABE, VIRGINIA WHITE BEAR LAKE, WHITE BEAR LAKE | 
MOLLIE STARK BRANHAM, LITCHFIELD WILLMAR, WILLMAR 
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Owned and Operated by the Minnesota D.A.R. 

; Open to the Public—May through October 

DINNERS’ -:- LUNCHEONS PARTIES 
Courtesy of 


Pabst Inc EIBERT COFFEE CO. 
Purveyors of Fine Foods att Fine Coffees since 1921 


Saint Paul, Minnesota Twin Cities 


182 
MEt 


ICE CREAM Mi. 6-1328 719 Hampden Ave. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


SNOWLAND — SUPERIOR | NORTHWESTERN BLAU GAS CO. 


Hoppe Printing Co. 


317 West Broadway 
Stillwater, Minnesota ui Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ee Mill City Fish Co. 
Ca, 2-2933 


422 Second Avenue N. 


Minneapolis, Mi 


Our Appreciation to Minnesota, Connecticut and Maine 


Sincere appreciation from the D.A.R. Magazine goes this month to Minnesota, Connecticut and Maine who 
have sent many fine pages of advertisement for this May issue. 

Minnesota Daughters sent in approximately $830.00 worth of ads. 39 of Minnesota’s 42 Chapters are repre. 
sented. The advertisements were under the direction of Miss Edna Gay Schaaf, State Advertising Chairman. | 
Miss Schaaf’s chapter, Missabe of Virginia, led with $370.00 worth of advertisements. The State Regent is Mrs. b 
Stephen R. Brodwolf. 

Connecticut also has a good record for obtaining ads for this issue—a total of $664.00 from 26 of its 57) 
Chapters. In charge was Mrs. LeRoy Stevens Morse, State Advertising Chairman, Mrs. Charles B. Gilbert is 


State Regent. 
Maine sent in ads for this issue. Advertisements were sent by 19 of Maine's 37 Chapters. The advertising ath 
was under the direction of State Advertiing Chairman, Mrs. Samuel Woodbury. She was assisted by Mrs. Ezra 
B. White, State Regent, and members of the State Society. 
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GREETINGS FROM MONTANA D.A.R. CHAPTERS 


an ABSAROKA CHAPTER 


HARDIN, MONTANA 


MILK RIVER CHAPTER 
GLASGOW. MONTANA 


ASSINNIBOINE CHAPTER 
HAVRE, MONTANA 


MOUNT HYALITE CHAPTER > 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


BITTER ROOT CHAPTER 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


SILVER BOW CHAPTER 
BUTTE, MONTANA 


HUCK INSURANCE AGENCY =e 


INCOME PROTECTION 


KALISPELL, MONTANA 


Honoring our Regent 
DOROTHY COFFIN MacLEOD 
Abigail Phillips Quincey Chapter, D.A.R. 


Wollaston, Massachusetts 


Antiques wanted. Will go ywhere. 
CARL & CELIA JACO 


Southwick, Massachu 


Mrs. O. E. Brainerd West Hatfield, Mass. 


olind Motels 4 


The Jenny Lind Motel The Triangle Motel 
CHESTNUT 7-5502 CHESTNUT 7-2871 


Antiques — Vases Electrified 
Holes bored in C r Glass. Drills Available. 
WILLIAM F. FARRELL O78 Bullard St., Holden, Mass. 


1824 | Street, N. W. 
MEtropolitan 8-3200 


Finishes for every purpose 


Permalux Decals 


Shop Equipment and Supplies 


It is great to have friends when one is 
young, but indeed it is still more so when 
you are getting old. When we are young, 
friends are, like everything else, a matter of 
course. In the old days we know what it 
means to have them. 


Edward Grieg 


SEE Beautiful 
ROCK CITY 


Atop Lookout Mountain 


Near Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Visit the Fort of Revolutionary Fame 
OLD STONE FORT MUSEUM 
SCHOHARIE, NEW YORK 
Schoharie County Historical Society 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 
25 WEST 45ru STREET 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Queries 

(Continued from page 540) 

Faris b. 1785 Va., is son of Richard Faris, b. 

ca 1725 of Goochland Co., Va., mar. Ist. Elizabeth 

Sanders, 2nd Susannah Shelton May 2, 1769.— 
Mrs. Carl Taylor, 741 W. 38, Houston, Texas. 

Morris - Arp - Chapple - Baldwin - Clark - 
Dennis—Want full inf. John Morris and Drucilla 
Arp. John Morris was from S. C., and Drucilla 
Arp from Va., to S. C. Also on related families, 
Thomas Chapple, Baldwin, Clark and George 
W. P. Dennis.—Mrs. Joseph D. Lyons, 135 
Woodland Circle, Jackson, Miss. 

Comer—Want pars. of Samuel Comer, Halifax 
Co., Va., his will recorded there 1788, ch. James, 
(John) Anderson Comer, lived in Hancock Co., 
Ga. d. 1813, Hugh Moro, Nancy, Mary, and 
Rebecca.—Mrs. O. K. Gee, Sr., Carrollton, Miss. 

Howland-Wallace—Want pars. of Nicholas 
Howland, b. Apr. 8, 1786, bur. Whiteside County, 
Ill., 3-21-1869; mar. Eunice, b. Dec. 12, 1790, d. 

(Continued on page 553) 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


MARY SILLIMAN CHAPTER, D.A.R., 


Famous for Fresh Baked and Frozen Apple and Fruit 
Pies, Cakes, Cookies, Apples, Cider, Jams and Jellies. 


“Quality is our Most Precious Ingredient” 
WINTON BROTHERS 
ORONOQUE ORCHARDS 


Merritt Parkway, Exit 53 — Opposite Sikorsky Plant 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


PHOEBE HUMPHREY CHAPTER 
Mrs. Woodward Lynch, Regent 
Collinsville, Conn. 


RIVERTON 
RIVERTON, CONN. 


Hospitality since 1796 
Open every day since 1946 — 


Moza Hurt and His Children 
(Continued from page 546) 


Abbott were securities for Philemon Hurt 
and James Hurt, who gave “bond on the 
_ penalty of 2000 pounds” as executors of 
- Moza Hurt’s will, Halifax County Court, 
January 28, 1795.?* 


1 Campbell, T. E., Colonial Caroline, p. 35; Wingfield, 
Marshall, History of Caroline County, Virginia From Its 
Formation in 1727 to 1924, pp. 441-444. 

2 Campbell, T. E., Colonial Caroline, p. 302. 

3 Caroline County Order Books, Part 1, 1755-1758, p. 168; 
copied at Va. State Library by Miss Mary Tyler Louthan, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

* Caroline County Order Book, 1759-1763, p. 396; copied 
_ by Miss Mary T. Louthan. 

5 Caroline County Order Book, 1767-1770, p. 402; kindness 
of Mr. Oscar H. Hurt, of Memphis, Tennessee. 

® Campbell, T. E., Colonial Caroline, p. 481. 

™ Chancery Order Book, No. 3, p. 35, Halifax Co., Va., 
Circuit Court. 

8 Campbell Co., Va., Deed Book 1, p. 5. 

® Taylor, James B., Lives of Virginia Baptist Ministers, 
2nd Edition; Carrington, Wirt Johnson, A History of Hali- 
fax County, Va.; Early, Campbell Chronicles; Wingfield, 
Marshall, History of Caroline County, Virginia, pp. 441-444. 

1® Bedford County, Virginia, Deed Book E, p. 340. 

11 Bedford County, Virginia, Deed Book E, p. 342. 

12 Bedford County, Virginia, Deed Book F, p. 71. 

13 Halifax County, Virginia, Deed Book II, p. 28. 

14 Halifax County, Virginia, Deed Book II, p. 26; Carring- 
ton, Wirt Johnson, A History of Halifax County, p. 305. 
48 Marriage Bond, unindexed, April 18, 1782, Halifax Co., 
Va.; Cert. Copy from Clerk. 


MAIN STREET — STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Open Daily 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. ce 


New Canaan, Connecticut 


THE ROCKWELL SILVER COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn. 


Non-tarnish Sterling Silver on Crystal at leading retail stores coast to coast. 


Welcome to Fyler House, 1640 
Home of Windsor Historical Society 
Route 5A north of Hartford 
Open Tuesdays and Fridays 10:30 to 4 


inserted by 


INDSOR HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Windsor, Connecticut 


aptilon 


16 Cridlin, William Broaddus, A History of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, p. 153. 

17 The First Census of the United States—1790—Virginia. 

18 Tyler’s Quarterly, July 1922, p. 58. 

18 These records are given incorrectly in Halifax County, 
Virginia, Marriage Bonds, 1753-1854, compiled in 1937 by 
The Genealogical Society of Utah, and in some other publi- 


cations. A blot on the r in Hurt of Sarah Hurt’s signature 
on her consent caused the name to be copied as Hunt. 

20 Marriage Book I, Circuit Court Halifax County, Virginia. 

21 Virginia Historical and Biographical Magazine, Virginia 
Historical Society, Vol. 36, pp. 257 et seq., p. 261. 

22 Campbell County, Virginia, Order Book I, page 48. 

23 Halifax County, Virginia, Deed Book 12, p. 362. 

24 Halifax County, Virginia, Chancery Order Book No. 3, 
p. 35—Certified photostat copy from E. C. Lacy, Clerk, 
Cireuit Court of Halifax County, Virginia. 


MAY 


United States Presidents born this month: 

Harry S. Truman (1884). 

May Births—Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence : 


John Penn—North Carolina. 
George Ross—Pennsylvania. _ 


States that entered the Union: beer ‘alin: 
Minnesota—1858. 
Rhode Island—1790. 

South Carolina—1788. 


Wisconsin—1848 
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In Guilford, Connecticut, 
Lane,’ 


cannon shot which aroused the countryside to its defenses and the invasion was successfully _ 


repulsed. 


OLD GUILFORD FORGE 
Incorporated 
Foremost in Early American Reproductions 
On the Green—Guilford, Conn. 


U. S. Highway No. 1 
Between Exits 58 and 59 Conn. Turnpike 
CHELLO OYSTER HOUSE 


Sea Foods—Steak—Chicken 
Closed Punteye Open All Year 


SULLIVAN’S 
POST ROAD GARAGE 


Boston Post Road, Guilford, Conn. 
BUICK SALES AND SERVICE 


Road Service 


Guilford, Conn. 


General Repoiring 


MONROE'S REXALL DRUG STORE 


Established 1895 
On the Green 


GUILFORD CONN. 


PAGE 


Hardware & Appliance Co., Inc. 
“On the Green” Guilford, Conn. 


at the corner of State and North Streets, ; 
’ stands the Captain Samuel Lee House: Here lived the Revolutionary War heroine, Agnes __ 

Dickinson Lee, who—among many acts of bravery—saved her town from capture when the British ke 
landed on Guilford shores in 1781. In the absence of her husband, Capt. Lee, she fired the warning 


once known as “Crooked 


THE GUILFORD SAVINGS BANK 
One Park Street 
on The Green 
Wath 
SAC HEM’S COUNTRY HOUSE 
Guilford, Conn. 
Exit 59 off Conn. Turnpike 
Luncheon and Dineer served daily 


Donald A. Adams & H. Sage Adams 


All your insurance 


under one roof 
GUILFORD 


NEW HAVEN 


CHESEBROUGH—POND’S, INC. 


CLINTON CONNECTICUT 
WEBB HOUSE 


a small gracious 
COUNTRY INN 


Madison, Connecticut 


inson Lee Chapte: 
Connecticut 
Gh 


aes. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


dedicate this page to the memory of those who with devotion and loyalty A 
served the cause of American Independence MPs 


Member Ancestor State 

_ Abbott, Mrs. Edmund J. ........... oecerecevcecceceece Asabel Hotchkiss . Connecticut 
Algren, Mrs. Algot F. James Thompson ........ Connecticut 
Angrave, Mrs. George R. Abel Judson, Jr. ........ --Connecticut 
Be Simeon Grannis ......... . Connecticut 
Avery, Mire. Barbe ...Connecticut 
Barrows, Mrs. E. Ashley Col. Charles Dyer Island 
Blakeslee, Mrs. Robert H. ces? Connecticut 


Brainard, Mrs. Sherman B. ...........--00e0eseeeeeeee Samuel Slader .... ad New Hampshire 


Byrnes, Mrs. Francis V. William French ....... . Massachusetts 
BP, Ebenezer Harris ......... .- Connecticut 


Chipman, Mrs. Harold L. ..........-ceeeeeecceeewceees Capt. John Stanley ..... . Connecticut 
Clark, Mrs. John P. ...... Eldridge Connecticut 

Croft, Mrs. Edward ....... John Garrigus ..... New Jersey 


Eggleton, Mrs. Robert J. Samael . Connecticut 


Feeter, Mrs. William H. Samuel Holden Parsons ...........- Connecticut 
Fiege, Mrs. Henry J. Jonathan Dickerman 
Finlay, Mrs. Robert Gideon Bushnell Connecticut 


George Wolcott ....... ..Connecticut 


Gross, Mrs, Edwin Aaron Cooke .......... Connecticut 
Headley, Mre. Albert Capt. William Brekenridge Vermont 


Meyerhans, Mrs. Alfred ... New Jersey 


Murnane, Mrs. John A. secs Massachusetts 

Neble, Mrs. Frank B. ..-Connecticut 
Pierpont, Mrs. Nathan M. Capt. Matthew dh kee he . Connecticut 
Pierpont, Mrs. Ralph B. .. Connecticut 
Pinter, Mrs. Herbert .... . Connecticut 
Somers, Miss Elizabeth A. Judah Frisbie . .-Connecticut 


Morton, Miss Doris L. 


Somers, Miss Myra M. Judah Frisbie . «Connecticut 


Mrs. Charles BR. John Garrigus .-New Jersey 
Templeton, Mrs. Charles A. Lemuel Parsons --Connecticut 


Townsend, Miss Helen Moses Riggs ............ . Connecticut 
Wells, Mrs. William H. .-Connecticut 


Virginia Reenacts Historical Pageant 

“Hushed Were Their War Cries” written by Miss Margie W. Robertson, member of Kate Waller Barrett D. A. me FA 
hapter, will be reproduced by popular request from May 16 through May 24 at the Washi ee 
_ Washington Blvd. and N. Stafford St., Arlington, at 8:15 p.m. This year there will be a charge of 75¢ for adults 
; and 35¢ for all children including ae school. Opening night will be D.A.R. night. 
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FAITH TRUMBULL MUSEUM AND CHAPTER HOUSE 


Located in Norwich, Conn. 


The Nathaniel Backus House at right, built in 1750, was acquired by the Chapter in 1951 and 
is the oldest house in Chelsea Landing, the original name of the city. 


In 1959 Norwich celebrates its tercentennial when we hope to welcome many visitors to the 
ancient town and to our Museum. 


Honoring 
MRS. CHARLES BREED GILBERT 
‘ State Regent of Conn. 


and 
Past Regent of Faith Trumbull Chapter, D.A.R. Inc. 


‘ 


EVE LEAR CHAPTER 


New Haven, Connecticut 


When vacationing in Connecticut visit our D.A.R. Homesteads 
GOVERNOR JONATHAN TRUMBULL AT LEBANON 
and 


EASTERN FUEL CORPORATION Queries 
Distributors of (Continued from page 549) 
Atlantic Heating Oils yg = bur. Holbrook Cem. near Morrison, 
: : Ill. Did Nicholas Howland mar. 2nd Lucentia—. 
Serving Metropolitan New Haven Also on John Osborn Wallace, d. 1891 Concord, 
Connecticut Cabarrus Co., N. C. Where was he b.? Wife 


Lydia Holton, b. Oct. 12, 1815, d. June 7, 1902, 
mar. ca June 15, 1835. Will ex. data on Howland 
fam.—Mrs. Bruce Howland Nicholson, 234 Beverly 
Circle, Jackson 9, Miss. 

SSL 5 Wilcox-Taylor—Inf. on Nathaniel Wilcox, in 
-*P il build a stair, 1809 living in Conway, Mass., w. Ester ? 
ETA. Dau. Mary b. 1809, mar. Justus Taylor, of 


Out of my sorrow 


And every tomorrow Northamptom, Mass., 1831, she d. when s. Charles 


Will climb to me there was two yrs. old, fa. later moved to Ohio.—Mrs. 
With ashes of yesterday oo ) eur Gardner, 46 E. Mira Monte, Sierra Madre, 
In its hair. ‘aye Lunsford - Middleton - Simmons - Rex- 
road-Teter—Full inf. on Harmon Benjamin 

(Continued on page 556) 


Leonora Speyer 
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Photo—Courtesty of The Treskunoff Studio, Inc. 


THE REVEREND RICHARD MANSFIELD HOUSE—1747 v 
Derby, New Haven County, Connecticut 
Reverend Richard Mansfield Rector at St. James 
Episcopal Church, Derby, 1748-1820. Died 1820, age 96 


Sponsoring Chapters 


Elizabeth Clarke Hull, Ansonia, Connecticut 
Sarah Riggs Humphreys, Derby, Connecticut 
Sarah Ludlow, Seymour, Connecticut 


MARTHA CHAPTER EUNICE -DENNIE BURR CHAPTER, D. A. LR. 
st Hartford, Conn., 1898-19 Fairfield, Connecticut 
Comp! Mrs. Charles H. Weber, Jr., Regent 
HILL "CHAPTER, D.A.R. Presents 
reenwich, Connecticut FAMILIES OF OUR REVOLUTIONARY ANCESTORS 
rap ments of by Mrs. Chester H. Chatfield 
ANNE wooD ELDERK 5 gn a D.A.R., NO. 22 151 pages, mimeographed, indexed, cloth-bound, $6.00. 
aan tic, Connecticu 340 Ancestors, two generations given with all information 
ents found on application papers, with dates, places, births, 
JUDEA Cl CHAPTER, °D. A.R. deaths, marriages, children and service records. 
a REVOLUTIONARY ANCESTORS OF MEMBERS, 1953. 
75 cents. 
EMMA HART WILLARD CHAPTER HISTORY and GENEALOGY of FAMILIES OF 
Berlin, Connecticut OLD FAIRFIELD 
COMPO HILL CHAPTER by Donald Lines Jacobus 
1928-1958 See ad in D.A.R, Magazine for April, 1956, page 442. 
Send only check or money order to " 
Mrs. Chester H. Chatfield, Genealogical Records Chairman 
LOVE TAN, 2nd Rovont of 208 Wakeman Road, Fairfield, Conn. 


Compliments of 
PIERSON & SMITH 
Insurance 


65 Broad Street 


Stamford, Conn. 


Freelove Baldwin Stow Chapter, D.A.R., Inc. 
Milford, Connecticut 


Greetings from 
Sabra Trumbull Chapter, D.A.R. 


Rockville, Connecticut 


NE\ 


I wish every immigrant could know that Compliments of 


Lincoln spent only one year in school RAYMOND’S SERVICE STATION ~ 

under the tutelage of five different teachers, 
and that that man could be the author of 
the Gettysburg address. 


Dr. John H. Finley 


Summer & Eighth Street 


Stamford, Conn. 
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$6.00. 
mation 
births, 
1953. 
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chairman 


Mrs, Henry W. Schorer 


Affectionately dedicated in 


appreciation of her able leadership 


and loyalty. 


Sarah Whitman 
Chapter 


West Hartford, Connecticut 


National Defense 


(Continued from page 498) Lawton Chapter—$2.00 
New JERSEY OREGON 
Greenwich Tea ening Chapter—$1. 00 Willamette Chapter—$1.00 


Nassau Chapter—$5.00 

Old Topanemus Chapter—$25.00 
Watch Tower Chapter—$5.00 
Westfield Chapter—$10.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh Chapter—$50.00 
Mrs, Frank A, 
SoutH CAROLINA 
Daniel Morgan Chapter—$2.00 


New York 
Beaverkill Chapter—$25.00 Fort Prince George Chapter—$1.00 
Benjamin Prescott Chapter—$11.00 Kate Barry Chapter—$2.00 
Catherine Schuyler Chapter—$42.05 
Ellen Hardin Walworth Chapter—$9.00 Adam Dale Chapter—$3.00 0 
Fort Rensselaer Chapter—$24.77 Admiral David Farragut Chapter—$16.00 
Harvey Birch Chapter—$5.00 Alexander Keith Chapter—$1.00 a 
Katharine Pratt Horton Buffalo cruel Bonny Kate Chapter—$1.00 a 

$17.00 Captain William Lytle Chapter—$1.00 

Ondawa-Cambridge Chapter—$5.00 harlotte Reeves Robertson Chapter—$5.00 
Washington Heights Chapter—$10.00 ~ Commo ore Perry Chapter—$5.00 


White Plains Chapter—$10.00 General Francis Nash Chapter—$2.50 


ames White Chapter—$5.00 
Women of °76 Chapter—$10.00 David Campbell C hapter— $8.50 


NortH CAROLINA Margaret Gaston Chapter—$1.00 
Hickory Tavern Chapter—$5.00 Glory Chapter—$22.12 
Richard Dobbs Speight Chepter--$2.0 Crab-Orchard Chapter—$2.00 

Ono Tullahoma Chapter—$8.25 
Bellefontaine Chapter—$5.00 TEXAS 


Coshocton Chapter—$2.00 
Cuyahoga Portage Chapter—$1.00 
Pickaway Plains Chapter—$2.50 
Mrs. Arthur K, Blough—$6.00 


Colonel George Moffett Chapter- ~$5.00 
_ Fort Bend Chapter—$1.00 ad 
Mary Isham Keith Chapter—$5.00 
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MARY CLAP WOOSTER CHAPTER 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Celebrating Their 65th Birthday 


Honors 


176 MEMBERS OF THE CHAPTER FOR OVER 25 YEARS _ 
THE JUNIOR COMMITTEE ON THEIR 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
AMOS MORRIS SOCIETY, C.A.R., ON THEIR 60TH 


Mary Clap Wooster Chapter is proud of its first Regent, Miss Emily Louise Gerry, the only 
“REAL DA UGHTER” to ever have become a Regent. 


THE HOUSE 1685-1799 


The Chapter honors the Junior 
Committee who have contributed 
so much and from whose group 
our present Regent has risen, 


Mrs. Otto J. Lang. 


HOME OF THE PATRON 
SAINT OF AMOS MORRIS 
SOCIETY, C.A.R. 


owned by New Haven Historical 
Society and two rooms of which 
are furnished by the Chapter, 
sponsors of the C.A.R. Society. 
The home was burned at the time 
of the British invasion, 1779, 
when Amos Morris warned of 
the arrival of General Tryon. 
Although restored and added to, 
part of the original house still 


Queries 
(Continued from page 553) 


Lunsford, b. Apr. 10, 1849 Crabbottom, Highland 
Co. Va., d. Mar. 15, 1936, mar. Sept. 12, 1872 
_ Richmond, Va., res. Randolph Co., W. Va., his 
pars. William Lunsford, b. April 24, 1813, d. 
_ Feb. 1, 1862, and w. Naomi Simmons, b. June 22, 
1812, d. June 21, 1890. Her pars. Mark S. who 
_ mar. Sarah ——? Harmon B. Lunsford, mar. 
_ Barbara Ellen Middleton, b. June 8, 1856 Crab- 
bottom, Highlands Co., Va., d. Mar. 24, 1927 
- Walnut Fork, Lewis Co., W. Va., her pars. Ben- 
jamin Middleton, Highland Co., Va., and Elizabeth 
Rexroad Middleton. Harmon’s dau. Minnie El- 
berta Lunsford, b. Apr. 18, 1878, Randolph Co., 
W. Va., mar. Delbert Teter, b. May 18, 1872 
Lewis Co., W. Va., d. May 16, 1956, Camden, 
_ W. Va., had dau. Settie Teter, b. Oct. 27, 1900, 
who mar. Ist, Earl Hugh Wilson, May 21, 1920, 

Harrison Co., W. Va., had dau. Evelyn. Want 
_ pars. of Delbert Teter. John who mar. Elizabeth 
Costelo.—Mrs. L. A. DesPlant, P.O. Box 1234, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 
Clarke - Bass - Love - Hardison - Ander- 


Thomas 


Va.? 


Prudence Clarke, w. of Rev. soldier 


Bass, b. ca 1725, d. 1786, Brunswick Co., 


- dau. Proof that Judith Love, b. 1727, mar. 1750 
_ Peter Greener, Jr., b. 1725, d. Oct. 20, 1807, was 
dau. of Allen Love of Brunswick Co., Va. Will 
1788 does not name Judith. Was Benjamin 
Hardison, will 1785 Martin Co., N. C. son of 


son—Was Mary Clarke, dau. of George and | 


Ch. Mary Bass, Prudence, want proof Mary was ry: 


| 
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John Hardison, will 1778, and w. Olive? Want 
pars., dates and places, ‘of David Overton An- 
derson, b. prob. in Va., Feb. 2, 1776, d. Franklin 
Co., Tenn., Sept. 9, 1840, mar, Mar. 1, 1804 
Sarah Drake, he Oct. 11, 1787, d. Oct, 23, 1861, 
dau. of Ephraim Drake, records show he owned 
kee on Barren River in Ky., also Fayette Co., 
and Bedford Co., Tenn. Margaret Patton 
an a widow of John Buchanan, re-mar. aft. 
his d. in 1769 to William Anderson, their sons 
were William Preston and Patton. They left 
Botetourt Co., Va., for Ky., 1796, were also in 
Tenn.—Mrs. William Emery Calvert, 1105 North 
Wheeler St., Plant City, Florida. 
Kelty-Sickler—Want full inf. of pars. of 
Clark D. Kelty, b. N. J. 1822, living Wilmington, 
Del., 1850 with his mother Rebecca. Also fam. 
names and dates of William and Michael Kelty 
from Salem, N. J., who had desc. William Kelty, 
mar. Mary Sickler, Dec. 1811, Salem, N. J 
Mrs, C. b. Kelty, 401 East 6th Street, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 
Catalogs Free Upon Request 


Southern Book Company 
St. James Hotel—Charles St. at Centre 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


To insure against disappointment in securing desired 
issues o r D. IBE NOW 
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COLONEL MORGAN MORGAN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Com liments 
_MANOR CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Staunton, Virginia 


MRS. H. PAUL Regent 
Blennerhassett Chapter, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Compliments 
SHENANDOAH HOTEL 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Contributed 
COL. FRANCIS MALLORY charten, D.A.R. 
Hampton, Virginia 
Honoring CHAPTER 


Danville, Vi 
Organized March 4, 1894 


Compliments 
CRISWELLS-FLORISTS 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Compliments _of 
BERKS COUNTY CHAPTER 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Compliments 
LLOYD BROTHERS 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Compliments of 
General Richard Butler Chapter, D.A.R. 
Sutler, Pennsylvania 


“first with the finest” 


‘ical i company 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Greetings 
| f PUEBLO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
0 Pueblo, Colorado 


Greetings from 
1 to, COLORADO CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


still Denver, Colorado 

Honoring out our living charter_member 

E. CARPENTER 
Centennial “Chapter, Greeley, Colorado 
National Defense 
(Continued from page 555) 
1804 Samuel Paul Dinkins Chapter—$1.00 
1861, Samuel Sorrell Chapter—$10.00 
owned Tejas Chapter—$2.00 
e Co., Thankful Hubbard Chapter—$2.00 
Patton VERMONT 
ar. aft. Rhoda Farrand Chapter—$2.00 
r sons 
y left i VIRGINIA: 
ilso in Princess Anne County Chapter—$5.00 
North Thomas Lee Chapter—$5.00 
Virginia Frontier Chapter—$3.00 

es, of Washington-Lewis Chapter—$5.00 
ington, WASHINGTON 
o fam. Chief Seattle Chapter—$5.00 
| Kelty Elizabeth Forey Chapter—$1.00 
Kelty, Esther Reed Chapter—$5.00 
N. Governor Isaac Stevens Chapter—$2.00 
Long 


West Vircinia 
Anne Bailey Chapter—$10.00 
Buford Chapter—$10.00 
Captain James Allen—$5.00 
Colonel Charles Lewis Chapter—$3.00 
John Young Chapter—$9.00 


Appleton Chapter—$2.50 


Governor Nelson Dewey Chapter—$3.40 


Wisconsin 


CHAPTER 
Pennsylvani: 


Greetings from 
HARRISBURG CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
1894 — 1948 


THE BOTTLE HILL TAVERN 
Erected 1812 
Fine Food — Superb Service 
Route 24—Madison, N. J. FR, 7-2356 
GRUNEWALD & ADAMS 


Jeweler, American Gem 
E. Congress Street, Tucson, A 


COL. BENJAMIN SRARRISON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Monroe, Wisconsin 


fra 
JOHN BELL c APTER, D.A.R. 
adison, Wisconsin 


Compliments of 
ROBINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
Producers of that good GUERNSEY MILK — ; 

Telephone UN 4-1047 ae 
Owner Margery Clark Ritchie 


BLUE RIDGE ASSEMBLY, INC. 
BLACK MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


A Christian Conference Grounds owned and 
operated by the Y.M.C.A.’s of the South. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


liments of 
JAMES MOORE D.A.R. 
ke Forest, North Carolina 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which also 
explains the coat of arms with citations. 


Write for Brochure 
HENNESSEE STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
324 West Thomas Street 
Salisbury, N. C. 
22nd YEAR 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


New Netherlands Chapter, New York, N.Y. 


CORRECTION: April 1958 “With the Chapters’—Netherland Chapter, N. Y. State should read 
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ORT HALIFAX stands at the 
of the Sebasticook and Kennebec Rivers in 
the State of Maine. So far as is known it 

s the only original blockhouse of this type 
x in existence. In 1924 it was deeded to 

Fort Halifax Chapter, D.A.R., to care for 

and to perpetuate “‘as long as may be prac- 

The fort was built in 1754 upon petition 
a the settlers and traders in the area to 
the Governor of Massachusetts, of which 
_ the land now comprising the State of Main: 
was then a part. The building still stand- 
ing was the original south flanker of a for- 
tification which consisted of three block- 
houses, a stockade and a long house. At 
the close of the French and Indian Wars 
_ the fort was closed. The Fort House, as the 
long house became known, was used for 
public purposes and the first church serv- 
ces in the area and the first town meetings 
were held here. Benedict Arnold used the 
_ fort as a way station on his expedition to 
Quebec. 

Built to offer protection for the economic 
ife of the country, Fort Halifax stands 
oday in the center of one of the greatest 
industrial areas in the state. 

In the Town of Winslow, incorporated in 

1771, are the mills of the Scott Paper Com- 
"and here are located the Fort Halifax 

acking Company and Pine Crest Hatch- 
_eries, pioneers in the multimillion dollar 
poultry business of the State of Maine. 

_ Across the Kennebec is the City of Water- 


“the east. On the west of the campus is the 
_ town of Oakland, once part of the original 
ract and set off from Waterville in 1873. 

Waterville is the home of the Hathaway 
Shirt Company, the Wyandotte Worsted 
Company, the Maine Central Railroad 
Shops and of the Keyes Fibre Company. 
The latter were pioneers in molded pulp 
_ products and later in plastics. 

Fort Halifax is thought of today as being 
nland, but when the fort was built it was 
very sea. As the of 


of Maine 
by Mrs. Eldwin A. Wixson, Sr. 


State Chairman of Press Relations 


photo by Traham, Winslow, Maine 


200TH ANNIVERSARY 


Fort Halifax, Winslow, Maine, built in 1754. 
The only original blockhouse remaining in the 
United States. It is now owned by the D.A.R. 


war between England and France was con- 
sidered imminent in 1754 Governor Shirley 
of Massachusetts established a whaleboat 
express between Boston and Fort Halifax. 
The trip down wind and down tide to the 
fort was made in twenty-four hours. The 
return trip to Boston was made in twenty 
hours. From the sea trips down wind and 
tide came the expression “Down to Maine” 
and conversely, the sea trip to Boston was 
up the wind and tide so from Maine one 
goes “up to Boston.” 

The first traders were after furs and fish. 
The fishing industry of Maine today is an 
important one with the lobster industry 
carrying the Maine name to every state and 
to many foreign countries. The progress 
of industry and the building of dams on 
the comets’ Bi River make it no longer pos- 
sible to go directly from Fort Halifax to 
the sea. 

The fort was built at the junction of the 
Kennebec and Sebasticook Rivers as this 
was on the direct water route to Canada. 
This route was up the Kennebec and with 
several portages to the Chaudiere, the St. 
Lawrence, and hence to Quebec and the 
sea. 


(Continued on page 561 ) 


Gn 
Fort Halifax in the 
x| 
- - - 
‘ ville, set off from Winslow in 1802. Colby 
ae College on its beautiful new Mayflower Hill 
=. 
22 


HONORING 
9 
‘MRS. EZRA B. WHITE 
STATE REGENT OF MAINE ret 


1956 - 1958 


verry 


In appreciation of Her Outstanding Leadership sie 
the Maine Society Daughters of the American Revolution = : 
dedicate this page. a 


— 


by the Maine Chapters: 

Lady Knox—Rockland 


Lydia Putnam—Houlton 
ary Dillingham—Lewiston 


Benapeag—Sanford 
Burnt Meadow—Sabattus 
Esther Eayres—Orono 
Eunice Farnsworth—Skowhegan Old York—York Beach 

Fort Halifax—Winslow Pemaquid—Lincoln County 
Hannah Weston—Machias Samuel Grant—Gardiner 

Koussinoc— Augusta Silence Howard Hayden— Waterville 


FRANCES DIGHTON WILLIAMS CHAPTER 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Take your problems 


BREWER, MAINE 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Compliments of Compliments of 
Eastern Trust and Banking Co. Page Lumber Company 
Bangor—Machias—Old Town 27 STATE STREET 


Maine Bangor, Maine 


Compliments of Compliments of 


_ Brewer Manufacturing Co. G. H. Penley Co. 
High Quality Wood Products Dry CLEANING 
Old Town, Maine catia Brewer, Maine 
Compliments of 
GRANT TRAILER SALES, INC. 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Compliments of | BURNHAM TAVERN 


ON OUR TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
PEMAQUID CHAPTER, LINCOLN COUNTY, MAINE 
HONORS THE MEMORY OF MRS. JESSIE E. CLARK 
Organizing Regent, 1932-34 


| AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS AND LIBRARIES 
S Q U AW Remaining copies of 
V 
on Moosehead Lake Pennsylvania Society, S.A.R. 
ran GREENVILLE JCT., ME. } | Compiled by FLOYD G. HOENSTINE, HISTORIAN 
Fieming ports Lineage of 6,000 past and present members 
ancestors. Names of over evolutionar 
Mid-June to Mid-September. Moderate Rates Soldiers with military services. History of the 
Write for illustrated folder Society and its chapters. Completely i 
Julia Crafts Sheridan, Manager Price per copy $10.00 postpaid 
(Regent Pine Tree Chapter, Guilford, Me.) (Pennsylvania residents add 3% sales tax) 
Order from 
FLOYD G. HOENSTINE 
In 1957, there were over 370 persons killed while . 
_ erossing at an intersection with signal. Remember, cross P. O. Box 208 Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
cautiously. 
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Compliments of / 
T. M. CHAPMAN SONS CO. 
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DOES 
YOUR 
CHAPTER 
NEED 
FUNDS? 


FLAG DAY 
JUNE 141TH 
is an excellent 
time to promote 
the sale of 
FLacs. 


A FLAG SELLING CAMPAIGN 
CAN MAKE MONEY 


FOR YOU and at the same time promote 
patriotic interest in your community. Send 
for our free folder and plans for conducting 
a campaign. 


K AND L SPECIALTIES | 
2803 21st STREET 
Lubbock, Texas 


Compliments of 
LONE STAR CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Texarkana, Texas 


| 
| 


Navy Bronze Material — 
Complete with Lugs or Stake 
PRICE each $7.90 Six or more $7.10 

F.0.B. CONNERSVILLE 
NATIONAL METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 
Connersville, Indiana 


Compliments of 
DOCTOR MANASSEH CUTLER CHAPTER 
North Manchester, Indiana 


SARAH BARTON MURPHY CHAPTER 


Halifax—Maine 
(Continued from page 558) 


From Canada the Indians and later the 
traders travelled down this route and then 
up the Sebasticook to its headwaters and 
again with several portages through vari- 
ous ponds and streams until they came to 
Penobscot waters. 

Fort Halifax and the Town of Winslow 
are also indirectly connected to the vast 


empire of Aroostook County, the “potato 
state.” The original land around the fort 
was granted to Gamaliel Bradford, James 
Otis, John Winslow, James Howard, James 
Warren, William Taylor and to General 
William Lithgow, commander of the fort. 
The other six were from Plymouth Colony. 
Descendants of Bradford were among the 
first settlers in Aroostook County, thus 
making Fort Halifax the heart of much of 
the State of Maine. (END. ) 
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FOR BETTER LIVING—Gas, Naturally! 
MISSOURI NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
| 
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coL. JOSHUA HOWARD CHAPTER 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


Lu 1-7240 


Glendola K. McFarland 


zreetings 
JOHN CRAWFORD CHAPTER, 
on, chigan 
A Collect for the 
FORT PONTCHAR RAIN CHAPTER 
ean Park Daughters of the American Revolution 
BECK, 
NANCY GRAFF Tout, ‘CHAPTER 
From_1926_to We, Daughters of the American Revolution, grate- 
— .. fully our indebtedness to the Found- 
Michigan Lake Erie ers of this Free ublic and to those who have 
OTTAWAWA CHAPTER, D.A.R. preserved it 2 oer the generations of our Na- 
Port Huron, Michigan tional life. 
May we ever be worthy of the honored heritage 
“Where Insured Savings Earn An they ore bequeathed to us, and may the God of 
bi Return” our fat] ers continue to abide with us and to 
arene er eee bless with His abundant favor our beloved land! 


CITIZENS FEDERAL SAVINGS MRS. A. F, BRUSKE, 


Ypsilanti Chapter 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN Ypsilanti, Michigan 
3% Interest on Savings Sane Paul Revere Outdone 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK (Continued from page 542) 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN in time for safety 

When Sibyl was twenty-three she mar- 
ried a childhood friend, Edmond Ogden, 
— “ and they had four sons and two daughters. 
Michigan National Bank Two of the boys carried on the family tra- 
dition of soldiery, becoming United States 
Army officers. Her death is recorded 
Interest on Savings 3% simply on a headstone in the old Patterson 


- Paid Quarterly Cemetery, giving her age at death on Feb- 
tis We ae ruary 26, 1839, as 77 years, 10 months, 13 
days. 
Offices Those who can claim relationship to 
Battle Creek Flint Grand Rapids the Ludington family should be very proud 
hiding of their heritage, for tales of such courage 
Marshall Taree and heroism must not be soon forgotten. 


END 


Mabel G. Sturdevant (Mrs. J. E.) is Chaplain 


Week-ends are the most dangerous time to be on 
_ U.S. Highways. In 1957, more than 55 percent of all of the Pasadena Chapter, D.A.R. of Pasadena, 


. fatalities occurred on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. | California. 


J. L. Fraser, Mgr. 
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For the third successive year the Fort Pontchartrain Chapter has organized activities 
to delight the orthopedic and handicapped children of Highland Park, Michigan. Con- 
tinuing a project originated by Regent Mrs. William M. Perrett, the Chapter ladies plan 
a 1958 program which includes a trip to the annual Shrine Circus and a visit to the 
Cinerama production, “A Search for Paradise.” 


More than fifty handicapped youths will be escorted to the Shrine Circus in February. 
Later a group of orthopedic children from the Willard School will be accompanied to 
Detroit’s Cinerama as guests of Mr. Frank Upton. 


Orthopedic children were given a momentous “first” in their young lives last spring 
when the Fort Pontchartrain Chapter arranged a train trip to Ann Arbor and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (pictured beside the train, from left to right: Mrs. Inez Winslow, 
teacher; Mrs. Colin T. Bain; Mrs. William H. Perrett, Regent). It was the children’s 
first train ride, and they got the full benefit of a conducted tour through the engine, 
baggage car, kitchen, diner, and the coaches. A guide from the University met the train 
and gave the children a complete tour of the Michigan campus. 


At Christmas time the children were guests at a Chapter party where they received 
gifts, candy, and pictorial Christmas cards of the previous Cinerama party. The gifts 
included elaborate games that will remain in the classroom. 


Besides helping handicapped youth, the Fort Ponchartrain Chapter conducts two 
scholarships for students of the Ottawa and Chippewa Indian tribes at the Holy Child 
of — School in Harbor Springs, cia 


ONTCHARTRAIN CHAPTER 
Highland Park, Michi 
CONTINUES SUPPORT OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
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Caesar Rodney 


Col. Armwell Long 


Elizabeth Cook 


Colonists in 1698 near “The Rocks” 
landed. 


DELAWARE—THE F IRST ‘STATE 


HOLY TRINITY OLD SWEDES CHURCH 
Sponsored by the F Chapters 


Holy Trinity Old Swedes Church, Wilmington, Delaware, was “built It by Swedish 
where, in 1638, the ‘first Swedish Colonists 


Col. Haslet 


State Officers Club 


The Church was erected on the site of the first burying ground of the Colony. 


Minnesota Statehood Centennial 
(Continued from page 541) 


The Historical Society is preparing docu- 
ments and historical matezial to be ex- 
hibited on the “Centential Train,” which 
_ through the cooperation of the railroads and 
the Centennial Commission will be visiting 
some one hundred Minnesota towns. A 
grant of $25,000 from the Centennial is 
_ enabling the Historical Society to carry out 


_ tions and restore some of the original 
_ buildings at Fort Snelling, only four of 
which are still standing. Fort Snelling is 
_ one of the Nation’s finest examples of 
frontier military fortifications. The Society 
has published a book—“The Gopher 
Reader,” a reprint of many articles in its 
_ fine magazine for school children. 

ie i The Minnesota Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, as its contribution to the 


“tabi Fort Socling on May 24, the anni- 
‘versary any in when Henry 


Hastings Sibley took the oath of office as 
First Governor of the State. Mr. Sibley 
built this lovely old stone house in 1835 
and from 1858-60 it was the “Governor’s 
Mansion.” So it is fitting that the Min- 
nesota Daughters who have owned this 
historic home since 1910 and made of it a 
fine historic museum, should pay this tribute 
to the memory of this great man, who con- 
tributed so much to the growth of the State 
and its institutions and to the Capitol City 
which was his later home. Among the hon- 
ored guests will be his descendants living in 
St. Paul. Special hostesses will be members 
of Chapters whose names are associated with 
Minnesota. God gave us the scenic beauty 
of the State, its lakes and the great Lake 
Superior, and the Red River flowing north 
to Hudson’s Bay and the Mississippi flowing 
south from its source in Lake Itasca. Then 
came the men and their families who estab- 
lished the roots which have grown and 
flowered to enrich our lives today. With 
much pride we salute Minnesota, the North 
Star State. 


Mrs. David H. (Josephine Marks) Bartlett is a 
member of the Nathan Hale a. 
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‘ompliments of 
NEW IBERIA CHAPTER, D.A.R. R. 


Louisiana 


ell 


WORLD'S FINEST HOT SAUCES 


MEXI-PEP 


HIGH QUALITY AT MEDIUM PRICES 


from the old 
family formula 


S. TIRE SUPPLY CO. 
222 So. Claiborne Ave. -t- 


New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


Honoring 


OUSHOLA CHAPTER 
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OFFICIAL D.A.R. 


BRONZE 


MISS TEXANA CARTER 


MEMORIALS MARKERS 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


MEILERJOHAN WENGLER 
Mall 


CINCINNAT 


Phone MA. 1153 
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GENEALOGIST & HISTORIAN A. BOHMER RUDD 
Compiler Genealogies 
_ 1819 G St., N. Washington 6, T 6, D. 


“BOOK MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early publication, 
higher royalty, national distribution, and beautifully de- 
signed books. All subjects welcomed. Write or send your 
MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. White 489 Fifth Avenue 


N. ¥. 
FAMILY 


KINSMEN’’ 
RECORD BOOKS 


make it easy for you to keep record of 
family history, near relatives, etc. 
directions and work 
present for child or adult. Use a lifetime. 
tion or refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS 


New York 17, 


Satisfac- 


Jackson Center, Ohio 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet, To the Author in Search 

of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, promote and 

distribute your book, we have done for hundreds of 

others. All subjects. New authors welcome. Write today 

for Booklet RV. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS. 120 W. 3st Street, New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


Archives—Libraries—Field Trips 
Member: Nat'l Genealogical Society 
—Past President 
Sons of the American Revolution 


WILLIAM GALBRAITH SMITH, A.B. 


Box 7319 Benj. Franklin P. O., Washington, D. C. 


as 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
Specializing in Anson, Rowan, Mecklenburg, Guilford, 
Cabarrus, Iredell, and central N. C. counties, 
but work anywhere in the state. 

25 years experience 


WM. D. KIZZIAH, Salisbury, N. C. 


“The Road Toll” presents statistics showing 
that 1957 produced the largest number of traffic 
casualties in the nation’s history; 38,700 deaths 
and 2,525,000 injuries. Speed and carelessness 
were responsible for four out of five of the 
casualties. 
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UNITED STATES 
RONZE PLAQUES 


bear a proud name—serve a worthy tradition 


The best and most impressive of bronze and aluminum 
plaques for testimonials, awards, and memorials, and at 
truly economical prices, too. Our vast facilities and long 
pom of experience assure the most appropriate everlast- 
ing tribute for every occasion from a warm personal 

testimonial to a great, : 
enduring memorial. 


| TROPHIES | 


We also feature fine tro- 
phies and prize awards, 
of your organiza- 


economically priced, too & 
Free trophy catalog 
available. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 


101 West 31st St., Dept. DR, New York 1, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 @® DC 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
= 80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
3 Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages of 

_ America” and other historical and Gpnantecion: serial volumes. 
or interviews may rranged in all parts 
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tings from 
BUTTON CHAPTER, D. A. 
‘columbus, Georgia 


SCHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
inder, Georgia 


XAVIER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
ROME, GEORGIA 

Organized July 15, 1891 

Honor MISS LEONORA GORDON, 


Regent 


Compliments of 
MINKOVITZ DEPT. STORES 


Statesboro — Sylvania — Douglas 
Georgia 


Metter, Georgia 


Honoring 


DOROTHY WALTON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Terrell County Chamber of Commerce 


Dawson, Georgia 


- INGLESIDE FLORIST & GIFT SHOP 


Express Your Sentiments with Flowers 

Mrs. Luther Bloodworth, Sr. Luther Bloodworth, Jr. 
Mrs. Shirley B. Butler 

3090 Vineville Avenue Macon, Georgia 


GIDEON MACON OF VIRGINIA 
and 
SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS 


Coat-of-Arms in color. 267 pages. Indexed. 
Price $10.00 postpaid 
Miss Jane Macon 
809 Monk Street Brunswick, Georgia 


Dial 5-9217 


DeKalb County Federal 


Savings & Loan Association 


0 


Wig 


PUGET SOUND STAMP WORKS 
Rubber and Metal Marking Devices 


Lay Member Markers and Memorial Plaques 


120 Marion Street Seattle 4, Wash. 


In 1957, 2,525,000 Americans were injured in 
trafic accidents. 
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DEPOSITORY F FOR THE 
D.A.R. SINCE 1896 


_ With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 508) 


Chapter Historian, The chapter also presented 
two biographies to the Robert L. Williams 
Library—“Jefferson, The Champion of the Free 
Wind” by Phillip Russell and “Alexander Hamil- 
ton in the American Tradition” by Louis M. 
Hatcher. This same library was the scene of a 
well-attended reception when an extensive phi- 
latelic collection was shown under the auspices 
of Mrs. J. F. George. At the same time, Mrs. 
John MacDonald exhibited some of the work of 
Fred Beaver of Ardmore, an Indian artist who 
has received national recognition. 

Our members cooperated with eighty-eight 
organizations in celebrating the Oklahoma Semi- 
Centennial Celebration. Durant celebrated the 
100th anniversary of the Butterfield Overland 
Mail Contract September 14-15. Mrs. Floy Perk- 
inson Gated acted as chairman of the Mr. and 
Mrs. Butterfield contest and Mrs. Rector Swear- 
engin was in charge of the registration of Old 
Settlers at the log cabin replica of the Overland 
Mail Co., Fisher Station. 

Among other things, the James Monroe Essay 
Contest was sponsored in the Durant High 
School; Clothes were sent to the Bacone and Kate 
Duncan Smith Schools; Press Relations has used a 
total of 750 inches in words and pictures in state 
papers. Two of our members attended the 66th 


. Continental Congress in Washington, D. C., the 


350th Celebration at Jamestown, the Flag Day 
(Continued on page 568) 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Il HONOR ROLLS 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 


CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
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FREE 


Folder 

Shows 

Proper 

Marking of 

Graves 

and 

Historic 
Sites 


Every Chapter should have this folder on 
hand for reference. It illustrates colorfully 
NEWMAN hand-chased cast bronze mark- 
ers and plaques, famous for quality since 
1882. 
Write at once . . . no obligation. 


674 W. 4th St. 
Cincinnati 3, 


THE FAMILY 
COAT OF ARMS 
If well executed lends dignity and 
beauty to the home. For identifica- 
tion of yours please send data on 
your immigrant ancestor. 

EDITH TUNNELL, Designer of 
Jamestown and Mayflower Mapsetans. 
1 JACOBUS PLACE 
New York 63, N. Y. 


ALLEN M. ERGOOD 
Medway Street Silver Spring, 
brary-—Pension—Census—Maryland Researc! 


With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 567) 


elebration at Glasspoint, Virginia’s 100th Cele- | 
_ bration at Williamsburg, were present at James | 
: Fort when Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, our President | 


General presented a table to the reconstructed 
= visited Christ Church in Alexandria, 
_ viewed the parade of ships at Portsmouth which 
represented 114 nations and visited the replicas 
of the Susan Constant, the Godspeed and the 
_ Discovery. 
é: Members visited Mt. Pleasant and Boggy Depot 
as guests of the Oklahoma Seminar which is 
directed by Dr. James Morrison. Miss Muriel 
ight, a D.A.R., spoke of noteworthy events 


Mrs. Ethyle Curtis 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


C. J. Mach, Vice President & General Manager 
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